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CHESTER PARK, BOSTON, 

The picture on this page was drawn expressly 
for us by Mr. William Wand, and is an accurate 
representation of the locality and a fine example 
of the architectural style of modern Boston. 
Such places as Chester Park show that the 
growth of the city is not irregular and forced, 
but a natural expansiqn based on increasing 
wealth, accompanied by improved taste. It is to 
the south part of the city that we must now take 
a stranger if we would give him a first favorable 
impression of our Athenian capital, if we would 
show him that he has not alighted in a mere 
“ provincial village.” Afterwards, by way of 
contrast, we might take him to the oldest portion 
of the town, with the twistings and turnings of 
its narrow streets, and its quaint specimens of 
old time architecture. Not that we wish to cast 
any reflections upon that time-honored part of 
the city. By no means. We have perhaps an 
undue respect for old Boston, the nucleus whence 
so many rays of splendor have radiated. We 
confess a decided weakness for those fine old 
memorial houses of the ante-revolutionary period, 
with their broad and spacious fronts, adorned 
with Corinthian pilasters, their carved doorways 
and quaint mural tablets, of which one or two 
specimens remain. There are some old build- 
ings in Salem and Hanover Streets that are quite 
pets with us, and ever and anon we make a pil- 
grimage to that part of the city to see whether 
they are still standing as quaint and old-fashioned 
as ever. It is rather a foolish plan, however, to 
set one’s affection on an old house in these 
changeful times. Young America has no respect 
for antiquity. Young Boston sneers at old Bos- 


ton. Architects look at the old structures with 
venomous spite. The mutations of fashion have 
left many a fine old house abandoned like strand- 
ed hulks on the shore of time. The court end 
of the town is no longer at the north, and 
many houses which once blazed with festal lights, 
which were the abode of elegance, taste and re- 
finement, as they were understood ninety years 
ago, are devoted to purposes of which the origi- 
nal owners never dreamed. Parlors where 
“routs”? were given in days of revolutionary 
jubilee, are now turned into blacksmith’s shops, 
and the fire of the household hearth has given 
way to the blaze of the furnace. Yet the changes 
which a city undergoes, however rapid, are not 
realized without an effort by its residents. Only 
a man returning after a long absence appreciates 
the wonders that wealth and enterprise achieve ; 
and the permanent resident needs to refresh his 
memory by glancing to some contemporaneous 
record of an old date, to ascertain how far he 
has been swept along, and what transformations 
he has lived through. Let us open a statistical 
work published thirty years ago, and see if we 
cannot obtain an adequate idea of the changes 
we have noticed. We read that at that date, 
1829, the “‘ number of dwelling houses is about 
10,000,” and that “among the best specimens 
of architecture are the market-house, Trinity 
Church, the general hospital, several of the bank 
buildings, and the Tremont House.” These are 
no longer our “best specimens,” and some of 
the bank buildings alluded to have been pulled 
down as not up to the times. “The annual ex- 
penditures of the city are about $300,000.” 
Very likely the tax-payers would be pleased to 


see that feature restored. The Boston Athe- 
num is spoken of with its magnificent library 
ot 24,000 volumes. The Atheneum buildings 
referred to, in Pearl Street, have long since gone, 
and the library has now triple that number of 
volumes. Then we are told “The Middlesex 
Canal, leading from Boston harbor to Merrimac 
River, forms with this river a navigable channel 
to Concord in New Hampshire. There are no 
other means of transportation to and from the 
interior, except such as are afforded by the com- 
mon roads. In this respect Boston is behind the 
other principal cities in the United States, and 
its inland trade is mach less than it would other- 
wise have been.” What a revolution has been 
accomplished in this respect. The Middlesex 
Canal! Why, we had almost forgotten it, 
though we have skated over its frozen surface in 
winter, and in summer actually made the voyage 
to Lowell in a packet-boat drawn by two horses 
tandem, at the magnificent rate of three miles 
per honr, starting from Charlestown at eight in 
the morning, and landing at our destination late 
in the afternoon, after sundry perilous adven- 
tures, including a thunder-storm a dangerous 
stumble of the leading horse. Swifter and more 
exciting were the stage-coach rides out of Bos- 
ton, but these vanished before the rush of the 
snorting iron-horse. ‘ Population 58,281.” Well, 
we have picked up a few more inhabitants since. 
At the same period the population of New York 
was 207,201. Both cities have since this date 
advanced with rapid steps. A new city, in fact, 
has béen created in New York as in Boston. 
The older portion of New York, like the older 
portion of Boston, is characterized by narrow 


and winding streets, very troublesome in the 
transaction of business, while the upper part of 
the city, like the south part of Boston, is laid out 
at right-angles. And to think that the imperial 
New York, sitting like a crowned queen on the 
shores of the sea and of the most magnificent of 
rivers, originated with the permission granted by 
James the First in 1620 to a few Dutchmen “to 
build some cottages on Hudson’s River for the 
convenience of their vessels engaged in trade 
with Brazil.” Judging from the past, what a bril- 
liant future lies betore New York and ‘Boston. 
The Puritan city, expanding and enlarging its 
territories, will before another fifty years have 
passed, have doubled its area and population. 
What are now rural suburbs will then be densely 
settled parts of the city, and people will require 
fast horses to take them out of town. A hun- 
dred and fifty years ago Boston had reached a 
dazzling eminence in the estimate of its inhabi- 
tants of that date, worthy burghers whose dust 
is now mouldering on Copp’s Hill or the charch- 
yard of the King’s Chapel. ‘‘ Those,” says an 
early historian of Boston, “who were formerly 
forced to fetch most of the bread they ate, and 
beer they drank; a thousand leagues by sea, are, 
through the blessing of the Lord, so increased, 
that they have not only fed their elder sisters, 
Virginia, Barbadoes, and many of the sammer 
islands, that were preferred before them for their 
fraitfulness, but also the grand mother of us all, 
even the fertile isle of Great Britain. Many a 
fair ship had her framing and finishing here, be- 
sides lesser vessels.” A glimpse at Chester Park 
has led us on the path of retrospection and proph- 
ecy, but these reflections spring naturally thence. 
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FROST AND HEBE. 


BY CAROLINE T. HENTZ. 


PART I. 


The voice of the Lord is upon the waters.—Ps. 29: 3. 

A sma. boat, with white sails spread, danced 
over the waters of the Sound, bearing a single 
passenger. He who stood, with his eyes fixed 
upon the shore he was nearing, was on the ap- 
proaching evening to become a bridegroom, and 
conspicuous upon the shore, where his gaze was 
most intent, was the elegant home of his be- 
trothed. He was in the full prime of manhood, 
his hair black as the raven’s wing, and his eyes 
flashed with more brilliant fires than when he * 
had won his first love years ago. 

Elma Eustace was just eighteen, lovely, ac- 
complished, and universally admired; and she 
had given her happiness into the keeping of a 
man more than double her age, yet she had 
chosen well. 

When but a youth he had married, and in one 
short year had laid his girl-wife in her grave, 
with an infant on her bosom. In the desolation 
which followed, he fled the associations of his 
youth, and in California, among the gold mines, 
grew into manhood. There he amassed a for- 
tune, and returned to complete an education 
which had been interrupted by his early marriage. 
With the wonderful energies of his nature, he 
bent himself to the pursuit of knowledge, and 
the fine capacities of his brilliant mind at last 
expanded into healthy action. . 

Such powers of intellect could not remain dor- 
mant ; and as they found ample food for labor in 
the political field, he plunged into the hottest of 
party strife, and became famous as the most elo- 
quent orator of the times. As an M. C., he was 
thrown among the ton of Washington city; but 
in vain did manceuvering mamas and aunts 
spread their nets for his—gold ; in vain were the 
graces of sweet sixteen paraded before his eyes. 
Rich, talented and famous, he still bore unsul- 
lied, amongst the dross of politics, the remem- 
brance of his buried wife. It was not until he 
met, during an excursion upon the Sound, with 
the lovely reflex of his own brilliant nature, that 
the proud man’s heart again became entangled 
in that passion which more or less gilds the pan- 
orama of every one’s life. In three short months 
from the time of meeting with Elma Eustace, he 
was hastening to their nuptials. 

It was a beautiful, clear sky that shone above 
him, and a light breeze bore his light craft stead- 
ily along. So absorbed was he in gazing upon 
the white columns gleaming through the foliage, 
that he did not observe a cloud, scarcely larger 
than a man’s hand, drifting before the wind. It 
was singularly dark, and suddenly it obscured 
the sun. Simultaneously with the motion of his 
eyes, as he lifted them to the heavens, there was 
a fearful peal of thunder—a crash—a gleam of 
fiery light—and Earl Livingston stood nearly 
stunned within his dismasted boat. The mast 
was shivered to atoms, and the burnt and black- 
ened sail dragged after the boat, yet for a few 
minutes Mr. Livingston made no motion or 
sound. There was a mighty voice echoing with- 
in his ears, and he heard nothing else. Sucden- 
ly he gazed up into the blue heavens, as if ex- 
pecting to see them open and reveal a vision of 
the “descending angels,” but even the cloud had 
disappeared, and he looked upon a serene sky. 

“The voice of the Lord is upon the waters,” 
he ejaculated, almost reverentially ; for the deep 
waters of his slumbering faith were stirred. 

He set himself to work with the oars, and 
righted his floating craft, but a shagow had come 
over his glowing face. “‘ Was that an omen ?”’ 
questioned his awe-struck spirit ; and away down 
amidst those unstirred depths in his soul a some- 
thing seemed to echo, “’Tis the warning of 
Omnipotence.” 

Onward he rowed, and gradually the shadow 
left his face, as he neared the shore. As he 
sprang upon the beach, and looked back upon 
the wreck he was drawing to its moorings, it was 
with a light laugh. An echo to his voice startled 
him, and looking up towards a jagged rock 
which rose a few feet from the spot where he 
stood, he observed a lady seated upon it. It was 
Miss Hamilton, the maiden aunt of Elma, and 
from whom she was to receive her large fortune. 
It was the residence of Miss Hamilton upon 
which so intent a gaze had been fixed, and it was 
Miss Hamil:on that stood in place of mother to 
the orphaned Elma, the future bride of Mr. Liv- 


ingston, yet his acquaintance with her was very 
slight. 

He had spoken with her afew times during his 
visits to Elma, and he had remarked upon many 
peculiarities in her appearance. She had black 
hair, and very light blue eyes, which glittered 
like new steel, and she never looked one straight 
in the face; her voice was very peculiar, and she 
always went heavily mantled, calling herself an 
invalid. There was a kind of mysterious fasci- 
nation about her, which awoke anew as he gazed 
upon her in her rather romantic position. She 
sat erect upon the rock, and her magnificent, un- 
mantled figure was marked out upon the clear 
background of the sky. He face was shaded by 
a veil, but through its gauzy folds he distin- 
guished the glitter of those peculiar eyes, which 
were now fixed intently upon him. 

“What has happened to your boat?” she 
asked quietly. 

“Did you not hear that crash of electricity ?” 
he in turn questioned. 

“No. I was absorbed in thought, and may 
not have noticed it.” 

“ You surely did hear it, or your senses were 
locked with bars of steel truly,” he rejoined, 
thinking what astrange being she was; and he 
thought she laughed in a low, mocking tone. 

“ Quite ominous,” she briefly remarked. 

“What if the bolt were aimed at myself 
alone,”’ he mused, “and reached no other ears !” 
and the shadcw came again upon his face. 

“ Are you superstitious ?” she asked, watching 
him quietly. 

“I have never been,” he replied, “and surely 
will not allow this circumstance, strange though 
it seems, to cloud my spirit to-night.” He was 
annoyed at her manner, and continued, with as- 
sumed lightness of feeling, “ But Iam lagging— 
not in love, but in speed—you must excuse me, 
madam.” 

He was moving onward, when she motioned 
him to stop. _“Sit down here by me on the 
rock, while % tell you a story. You will lose 
none of Elma’s smiles, for I left her resting in 
her chamber.” 

He could not refuse compliance, and found 
himself seated by this woman, with a feeling to- 
wards her very much like superstitious dread. 
He despised himself for entertaining it, and 
turned towards her with serious attention. She 
kept her hands folded in a scart she wore around 
her throat, and still wore the veil, so that he only 
saw the indistinct outline of her features. She 
began, in that voice which always sounded to 
him as if it came through closed teeth : 

“Tam going to relate my own history. It is 
a strange one, a very rare one, and I think it may 
teach you a useful lesson, as you are about tak- 
ing an important step in life. You smile as if 
you thought it strange for me to dare give advice 
to one like you, yet you are not above the frailties 
of your nature, I have observed. But to my 
story. Itis ahistory in which Elma is deeply 
involved, and may affect you. Though you have 
never inquired into the manner or matter of her 
becoming mine, I will tell you by my own 
choice.” 

Ear! Livingston’s hands were like marble, and 
the gripe upon his heart-strings tightened, still 
he sat with unmoved countenance. 

“T was young once,” she began again, with a 
quiet irony, making her words more pointed, 
“and perhaps it was because I was ignorant of 
the world that I loved—ng matter who—and why 
he loved me I cannot tell, for I was perfectly 
artless then, and bore upon my face a tablet of 
my heart. I loved him, and cast my whole hap- 
piness, undoubtingly, in his keeping. Perhaps 
he was kind, and meant to try me, when he 
opened my cyes, after having avowed such sin- 
cere love, and informed me that he had been mis- 
taken! It was friendship alone.that he enter- 
tained for me.” 

Here her manner changed, and her tone lost 
its irony. 

“ He lied basely ! He loved me as he has loved 
no other. He tried me, and I became a demon! 
Do not start, I will not harm you. I sat beside 
him just as quietly, after that great wrong, as I 
sit beside you now. Do you understand?” He 
felt like moving away, but said nothing. 

“ Well,” she continued, “this was a matter 
between ourselves, so it went no further, and 
I smiled and lived to sce him wed another. She 
was a kind of nonentity, no more fit to mate 
with him than the dove is to mate with the eagle. 
I hated her as I hate you. O! I intended to say 
him, of course,”’ she said with a mocking laugh. 
“They moved away, and I followed secretly, 


changing my name then to Hamilton, with that 
something urging mé on which must be obeyed. 
Perhaps you may tell me what this something is, 
which even now urges me to fulfil a destiny.” 
He did not speak, and she went on: 

“You may mark also, it was this same some- 
thing which induced me to pay court to a rich, 
disagreeable old bachelor, whom I nursed through 
an attack of small pox, when all his friends de- 
serted him; and I was rewarded by the fortune 
he left me, this fortune which the world now calls 
Elma’s. It was soon after I reached the place 
to which they went, that I heard of his wife giv- 
ing birth to an infant girl. Then they told me 
she was dying, and my soul gloated over the 
news—not that I hoped that he would return to 
me. No, no! that was not the something which 
still arms me for greater work. Ha, ha! I would 
like to show him how I would receive over- 
tures of love. Would you like for me to show 
you, Mr. Livingston *” 

Again there was no answer, and she went on: 

“ They were buried—the mother and child— 
in a quiet churchyard, and when the moonbeams 
lay upon the new mounds, I stole to the spot 
with awfal speed ; I tore up the earth, fearing I 
was too late (some one had told me that a scarlet 
spot upon the temple of the infant had not lost 
its color in death) ; I opened the new clods with 
my hands, unshrinkingly, for that something 
powerfully urged and strengthened me; down, 
down I searched, until I reached the coffin, 
which I opened with an instrument I had brought. 
What is the matter, sir ?”’ 

No answer, and she took up the story again. 

“I opened the coffin, took out the babe from 
the cold breast of the mother, and it soon grew 
warm upon my bosom. I breathed into its nos- 
trils, and it lived !” 

“Fiend! wretch!” cried out the unhappy 
man. “ Curses upon your lies—your monstrous 
lies 

There was a gripe like a vice upon his arm, 
from which he could not free himself, and he 
stood face to face with the unveiled woman. She 
had torn from her head a mass of false black 
hair, and down upon her shoulders flowed the 
waving flaxen locks upon which his boyhood’s 
gaze had often lingered in admiration. The dis- 
guise was off, and the glittering pair of eyes 
looked straight in his. 

“ Earl Livingston!” she cried, in tones whose 
echo cume like a dream of boyhood to his ear, 
“you know me now. You feel the presence of 
her who was once Ellen Mayfield—who is now a 
demon. Who made her so? Tell me, man, 
nor dare shrink from my presence. O, may it 
prove as poisonous as the venom of asps! Well 
may you accuse me of lying—you whose life has 
been a foul deception. But I have my revenge. 
Ha, ha! You dare not doubt my story. That 
scarlet spot, which never died from out your 
child’s temple, did I not see you mark the same 
spot upon Elma’s, and did I not say to myself 
then, ‘‘ Fool that he is, to harbor no suspicion.” 


The fearful groan which burst from the breast 
of Earl Livingston, bore witness to the truth of 
what she affirmed. He spoke not, moved not, but 
sat looking into the face of the terrible woman, 
until even she quailed from the gaze of his stony 
eyes. Not long the demon was quiet within her, 
before it broke forth again. 

“Ha, ha! was ever wronged woman blest 
with so sweet a revenge? ever one so favored by 
fortune? I called her my niece, and trained 
her to all that was lovely. I heard of the famous 
orator—the widowed stoic! I knew what was 
fascinating to him. His /ike would please bim ; 
and who so like as Elma, his own flesh and 
blood. I planned the excursion which attracted 
this famous orator to my home, then one s0 suit- 
ed to his luxuriant tastes. I knew the man bet- 
ter than he knows himself—his tastes. Ha, ha, 
Earl Livingston! shall Ellen Mayfield dance 
with the M. C. at your nuptials to-night ?” 

At last the stony eyes moved, they glared like 
a madman’s, and with the strength of a mad- 
man, he tore away from her grasp, and the infu- 
riated woman gave a cry of wonder. She 
looked at his hair, which was an hour ago of 
raven blackness, and paused in her feast of re- 
venge to see that it was as white as the hoar- 
frost! Was there no satiation for the revenge 
that gloated over the agony whick had done 
this? She paused only to renew her mocking 
with new triumph ! 

The madman was roused to fury; there was 
the gleam of a blade, a plunge, and Earl Living- 
ston had driven a knife into her bosom. She 
gave a groan, fell back heavily upon the rock, 


and would have rolled into the deep waters be- 
low, but ber murderer drew her back, gazed one 
moment into the closing eyes, heard her gurgle 
out the words, “Nobly done! Like yourself!” 
and with fire in his brain, and fire in his heart, 
he sprang into his boat and pushed off into the 
Sound. 

He did not see, whilst pulling madly at the 
oars, that the boat was leaking rapidly. Tho 
lightning had made a wreck of the little bark, 
which was fast filling with water, but the uncon- 
scious oarsman pulled ahead. She was sinking ; 
yet as her gunnels disappeared she was seen by 
those on shore, and Mr. Livingston was pulling 
at the oars when the waters closed above his 
hands. There were swift boats sent out in search, 
but all to no avail—neither boat nor body was 
found upon the waters, over which the mantle of 
night had fallen. 


PART II. 
The voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness —Ps. 29: 8. 

A sTAR went out from the political sky, and 
men said that it had set in death, yet it was not 
80. Earl Livingston’s course was not yet run. 
Though there was madness in his brain, and a 
worse than loathing of life in his heart, when the 
waters closed over his head, the instinct of self- 
preservation made him battle with the waves. 
He was a powerful man, and easily gained the 
shore, when a less active swimmer would have 
perished. The indistinct light of twilight was 
more favorable to screen him from searching 
eyes than the darkness of night, and it was thus 
that he escaped unseen. 

Upon the record of his life a pall had sudden- 
ly fallen, heavier than the clods of the valley. 
Fame and adulation were blanks, love a curse. 
The price of blood was upon his head, and its 
stain upon his soul. What was life to him now, 
that he should elude the rigors of the law? And 
careless of all save the desire to be free from eelf, 
and from mankind, he made his way, with all the 
speed possible, towards the wilds of the West. 
He wore no disguise, and it was not needed. 
Who would have recognized him that had seen 
him only a few hours previous, when there was a 
glow upon his hair like the polish of ebony—now 
it was white? The very elixir of glowing life, 
which had given this gloss to the hairs of his 
head, seemed to have stagnated and turned to 
lava like hardness upon the lines about his face ; 
and there was a look in his still-piercing eye, 
bearing witness to the anguish which his proud 
spirit was powerless to conceal. 

To the West he fled, with a kind of method in 
his madness which urged him to the fulfilment of 
a strange destiny. He became a wild man of 
the woods, with only a rifle and a fleet horse for 
companions. He lived among the rocks and 
caves, sleeping upon a single blanket, wearing 
buckskin, and feeding upon the game which his 
rifle brought. He shunned the sight of white 
men, as if there was contagion in the atmosphere 
they breathed. 

He wandered, at length, into -the Indian re- 
gion, and came suddenly upon one of the settle- 
ments. He was a most singular object to look 
upon, and the Indians seemed puzzled to deter- 
mine what was his species. His long white hair 
had become intermingled with the mass of un- 
shaven beard, which was still as black as his hair 
had been, and from between this contrasting 
background peered those strangely fierce yet 
melancholy eyes. His dress was savage, and his 
skin was burnt, so that it was difficult to distin- 
guish its original color. Not a hand was 
raised to harm him, and it was with a kind of 
curious interest that the savages received him in 
their midst. He yielded to their hospitality with 
passive recklessness, yet there was something in 
their kindliness which touche@upon his hardened 
sensibilities, and which determined him to re- 
main with them so long as they were peaceably 
inclined; neither did he suspect or care for 
treachery. 

It was no deviation from his usual mode of 
life to mingle with them in their sports or toils, 
yet there came a change much sooner than he 


-had anticipated. He had lost sight of the days 


of the week, and had allowed Sabbath after Sab- 
bath to be polluted. When he had been several 
days in the settlement, he was startled, upon a 
quiet morning, by the loud and long blowing of 
ahorn. He had learned a few of the Indian's 
phrases, and soon made one of them comprehend 
that he would like to know why the horn was 
blown in so unusual a manner. He understood 
that it were the Sabbath, when there was always 
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services held, and upon this occasion they ex- 
pected a missionary to preach. 

“Converted Indians,” muttered the misan- 
thrope ; and again there seemed echoes of that 
“voice which is upon the waters,”’ resounding in 
tones of warning within his soul. “ Lost that I 
am, shall savages teach me to honor the Chris- 
tian’s Sabbath ¢” 

He followed the throng, which soon crowded 
the limits of the rude shelter, under which 
benches had been constructed; but the man of 
the woods was more accustomed to nature’s 
furniture, and chose an old stump for a 
seat, which was near the platform or pulpit. He 
was unconscious that, by the force of habit, 
he held his rifle and leaned upon it for support. 
He felt some one touch his arm, and looked 
around towards a man dressed in the garb of an 
American citizen. Thinking, probably, that Mr. 
Livingston was a savage, he addressed him 
through an Indian interpreter. , 

“ My good friend, this is rather an uncivilized 
companion for enlightened Indians to bear upon 
the Sabbath,” and he pointed to the rifle. 

Earl Livingston was abashed, as he had sel- 
dom been, and he looked full into the stranger’s 
face, whom he supposed was the missionary. 

“Well may you mistake me for a savage. A 
worse than barbarian I am, most truly,” he said : 


The missionary scrutinized the peculiar figure 
before him very keenly, yet silently, and even after 
he had taken his place upon the platform, Earl 
saw that his eyes wandered towards the spot 
where he was. The rifle was placed out of sight, 
and soon the attention of the owner was fixed 
most forcibly upon the discourse, which was a 
thrilling call—a voice from the Almighty—and 
the light reflected from divine source shone upon 
the pale face of the disciple. Mr. Livingston lis- 
tened as he had never before to language from 
the sacred desk, with his fixed gaze upon that 
pale, inspired countenance, when suddenly his 
rapt attention was distracted by a movement in 
the crowd. At the same moment in which the 
missionary sank upon the seat, nearly exhausted, 
there was an Indian who seized his knees and 
knelt beside him, with his face upturned, and a 
calm like clear sunset upon the ocean seemed to 
have settled upon it. He gesticulated, pointed 
upwards, then looked upwards, and began to cry 
aloud in tones of jubilee—the joy unspeakable 
making eloquent his untutored lips. The poor 
savage had been groaning in secret ever since the 
words of salvation were opened to his ears; 
he had been trying to seize upon the Great Truth, 
and to-day the light streamed into his heart, and 
filled it full to overflowing. The Holy Spirit 
was in the Indian’s heart. Earl saw it and felt 
it in such power that he was nearly stunned. In 
what thick darkness his own crime-laden spirit 
groped, and yet what glorious beams were 
shining ! 

He rushed out from the place, with memory, 
like an awakened fiend, lashing his soul; and he 
paused not until within the dense undergrowth 
of wood he found a hiding-place. There he 
threw himself down, and lay more like a dead 
than a living man, through the long hours of that 
day. Night came on, and still he was lying mo- 
tionless, when a voice close beside him startled 
him froin his trance. 

“Will you help me kindle a fire by yonder 
rock ?”’ the voice asked. 

Earl was amazed at the request, which came 
from the missionary, who expressed no surprise 
at finding him in that condition. He arose, and 
without a word assisted in kindling a bright 
blaze, by which the missionary seated himself, 
and then said : 

“Take a seat. My name is Weston—yours is 
Livingston.” Earl uttered a slight cry, but the 
other continued, quietly, “I read it upon your 
rifle, which you left by the plattorm, and I know 
a little more about you. You are convicted, per- 
haps suffering under the weight of crime, and 
perhaps I can help you to lay aside that burden. 
We shall see.” 

Mr. Livingston was completely magnetized 
by the stranger’s manner—it wasso quietly com- 
manding, yet so kind, that it was irresistible. 
Though a misanthropic hatred of human-kind 
had darkened in his heart, he did not hesitate to 
put full trust in the man whose heaven-dedicated 
spirit was indelibly stamped upon his serene 
countenance. A few more words from Mr. Wes- 
ton, and the lips and heart of Earl were opened. 
Unhesitatingly, and with a rush of passionate 
words, he told the whole of his dark story. 
Once or twice the quiet manner of the listener 
gave way to wonderful agitation, and slight, sup- 


pressed exclamations escaped him, yet it was‘all 
unheeded by the narrator. Like a torrent, the 
recital flowed on to its close. 

When he paused, Mr. Weston arose, calmly 
took him by the hand and said : ‘‘ You are fever- 
ish, my friend, let us retire, and come again, when 
I have much to say to you.” 

Like an anodyne the words and manner seem- 
ed to quell the tumult within the bosom of Mr. 
Livingston, who submitted then and afterwards, 
unshrinkingly, to the guidance of Mr. Weston. 

They came again to the spot, at night, and 
more often Mr. Weston was the speaker, whilst 
Mr. Livingston drank in his counsel with a thirsty 
soul. His soul needed sadly the nourishment 
which poured into it in healthy, peace-bringing 
streams—and there, by the wild blaze of the fire- 
light, at the dead of night, a shout went up from 
his lips which ascended to the throne of God— 
where angels took up the song, crying, “ Glory, 
glory! for the lost sheep is found.” 


PART II. 
The Lord will give strength unto his people.—Ps. 29: 11. 


Tue year was drawing to a close, and Mr. 
Weston would soon return to the annual confer- 
ence. He journeyed to the East, for the purpose 
of sojourning a short time at one of his homes 
in New York. Earl Livingston followed that 
voice, which led him back to the scenes he had 
fled, and he accompanied his friend and Christian 
traveller on his journey. Justice had a portion 
to award him, and he did not shrink from the 
trial—with a new strength within him, better, far 
better than the muscle which had borne him 
through the waters. A most charming travel- 
ling companion he found Mr. Weston, to whom 
he was bound by no common ties; yeta mystery 
still clung to him, and often he seemed about to 
make some fearful revelation, so it appeared to 
the disordered fancy of Mr. Livingston. Yet, 
without change or accident, they reached New 
York city. Upon the register at the hotel, Earl 
Livingston inscribed his name in full—a name 
not unknown, or unconnected with thrilling in- 
terest—yet no officer arrested him, and the cry of 
murder was not ringing about his ears. 

One night he sat alone in his apartment, with 
his head bent upon his clasped hands, and the 
tide of reflection bore his mind irresistibly to- 
wards his lost Elma, his poor child, banished 
from his heart like an unholy thing. Where was 
she? Perhaps the prey to some fortune-hunter, 
or her fate might be worse, deserted as she was 
by her natural protector and guardian ; and into 
whose care had she fallen? There was no spirit 
to bear him answer, and he groaned aloud. He 
knelt, and a prayer of fearful sdpplication as- 
cended to Heaven. God gave him strength, and 
when he arose and again thought of Elma, it was 
with the purpose of seeking her out and giving 
her the sacred protection of a father’s name and 
presence—provided that name was unbranded 
with the stigma of murder. Better that he should 
never find her, than that she should live to blush 
for her parentage. 

On the following afternoon Mr. Weston drove 
out to Greenwood, and asked his friend to ac- 
company him, that by the way they might talk 
of their future. 

“ You soon depart,” exclaimed Livingston, as 
they reached the cemetery and were alighting, 
“whilst I am waiting for the decree of the Al- 
mighty. If I am to receive the just punishment 
for my sin, 1 bow in Christian submission, but—” 
The name oi Elma was trembling upon his 
tongue, but they had reached the palaces of the 
dead, and Weston’s attention seemed entirely di- 
verted. From magnificent structures they wan- 
dered onwards until Weston paused beside a 
small inclosure, which contained two slabs. 
Upon the nearest he read the name, “ Myra 
Weston.” 

“ My wife,” exclaimed Mr. Weston. “TI bur- 
ied her many years since.” 

He said no more, but leaned over the marble, 
and Livingston, in delicacy for his feelings, 
moved towards the other slab, and suddenly 
cried out, with his eyes fixed upon the inscription 
with terrible fixedness. He read, “Ellen May- 
field, aged 36 ”’—no other word or sign was upon 
the marble, but this was enough to make the 
blood stagnate in the veins of Earl Livingston. 
When he at last looked up, and displayed his 
face of anguish to the gaze of Weston, in pity 
for such suffering, Mr. Weston allowed the feel- 
ings he had so long suppressed to burst forth. 
He seized the hand of Livingston, pressed it 
convulsively, exclaiming : 


“ Throw off the weight, fellow-soldier ! Shout 
aloud for joy! Sing praises to him who with- 
held your madman-hand from murder! Ellen 
Mayfield did not die by your hand—” 

He did not shout or sing praises, for the long 
tried spirit had borne too much. He sank upon 
an iron seat—thoughts of Elma, such thoughts 
as he dreamed were forever dead, came rushing 
back in torrents, and his soul grovelled in humil- 
iating anguish. 

“Can you not bear the sudden calm of a great 
peace, whose billows have been so fierce ?” asked 
Mr. Weston. 

The voice brought calmness, as it always did, 
and very soon Livingston was, in his turn, lis- 
tening to a stranger story than he had narrated 
by the western camp-fire. 

“Twas living in this city,” began Weston, 
“when I first met with Ellen Mayfield—then 
Miss Hamilton. She was introduced to my wife, 
for whom she seemed to conceive a great liking, 
and as I admired the young lady, and she was 
boarding, we invited her to visit us during her 
stay. She said she was travelling. to find some 
means in which she could best use her great for- 
tune. She was most winning, most seductive in 
her manners, and completely won the heart of 
my gentle Myra. Soon after the birth of a son, 
Myra sickened and died. I have sometimes 
feared since—Heaven forgive me, if it be unjust, 
—that she, this vile fiend who nursed her so ten- 
derly, mingled poison in her food. Before she 
died, she requested of me that her first-born, a 
little, delicate girl scarcely more than a year 
older than the little infant, who died also, should 
be given to Miss Hamilton. I had no sisters or 
friends to whom I could have left this sacred 
charge, and so I yielded to the wishes of my dy- 
ing wife. She was induced, through the wiles of 
this woman, to make the request; I now see 
plainly, then I was as blind as she. 

“TI gave up my little one—my only child. 
Had I known to whom, and for what! O, heav- 
ens—” Mrs. Weston paused, while great drops 
of sweat stood out upon the brow of Livingston. 

“Go on! Goon!” said Earl, almost fiercely. 

“T left the city, took a long farewell of my 
child, determined to forget that I was a father. 
For a time life was worse than a blank, and I 
remember it as a fevered dream, from which I 
awoke to become a missionary. Before I left for 
the West, I heard of my child, though she was 
raised in ignorance ot her parentage, was taught 
to believe that she was the niece of Miss Hamil- 
ton, and that her parents were dead. She bore 
their name, of course. My wife had called her 
Elma—” Again Mr. Livingston uttered an ex- 
clamation ; but cried, “‘ Go om! Go on!” 

“I passed many happy years in my glorious 
work, strangely blinded to the great wrong I was 
committing in allowing my child to live in the 
midst of deception. I suddenly awoke to my 
error, felt that God had entrusted to me the 
keeping and training of an immortal soul, and I 
determined to return to fulfil my duty, if I was 
compelled to take from her the most brilliant of 
worldly prospects. I returned to this city at the 
time when the newspapers were laden with ru- 
mors of the death of Mr. Livingston—the ora- 
tor, the bridegroom-elect ! There was no mention 
of the murder in connection with your name. I 
hurried to the home of Miss Hamilton, found 
her terribly altered and confined to a dark room, 
suffering, she said, from a pain in her side. It 
was most probably the effects of your wound. 
Strange woman that she was, she took a pride, I 
suppose, in concealing all.the circumstances of 
your meeting upon the rock, and to my know- 
ledge she never repeated them to mortal ears. 
She received me kindly, told me of Elma’s en- 
gagement to yourself,and said that Elma would 
never recover from the effects of that shock—she 
believed, of course, that you were drowned, in 
consequence of the lightning striking and de- 
stroying your boat. She offered no opposition 
to my reclaiming Elma. I was greatly sur- 
prised that she did not, yet it was not long 
that I was ignorant of the cause. That night I 
made myself known to my poor broken flower, 
and took her like a child to my bosom, where 
she clung passionately. She was much weaned 
from Miss Hamilton, and made no objections to 
any plan of mine, save the one in which she was 
to be left by me. I was to take her with me on 
the following day, but 1 had another and very 
unexpected charge to take with me. 

“The morning came, but Miss Hamilton was 
missing, and very soon we found her dead body 
on the beach, where the waves had washed it 
ashore, just beneath the rock where she sat and 


proved indeed a second mother to her. 


talked with you. Upon her desk I found a note 
addressed to myself, containing these words ” 
(he took a small paper from his pocket and read 

aloud) : 

“ The one womanly spot in my heart is laid 
waste when your child leaves me—its one virtue 
dies. Let me die with it! I dare not request 
that she never know mo better—but what boots 
it, when I am sleeping beneath the waves I love ? 
I have one request to make of you. If my body 
be found, let it receive Christian burial away 
slab the of Blien ‘Mayfield. 

“‘T was inexpressibly shocked at these occur- 
rences, and Elma’s young spirit seemed to grow 
chill with horror. I did not show her the note, 
but afterwards told her of the name I was to 
place over the grave of the lost woman. The 
dread mystery was yet to be solved. I laid her 
beside my dead wife, because, as yet, I had no 
reason to feel that she contaminated the spot in 
her long sleep; however, may her bones rest 
quietly—they cannot harm the spirit of Myra.” 

Weston paused, and Livingston ejaculated, 
impatiently, And Elma—” 

“T left her with a dear sister in Christ, who has 
She is 
an heiress, as Miss Hamilton left most of her for- 
tune to her. The part which she gave to my dis- 
posal, I turned over to the missionary cause. I 
returned to my labors—soon after met with you, 
and was attracted forcibly towards you by some 
singular power; then, at the sight of your 
name, a thrill of feeling nearly overpowered me. 
I conjectured immediately that there was some 
fearful mystery in the case, and gained your con- 
fidence. Again I was thrilled to the heart’s core 
to find how the hand of God had sent me to un- 
ravel the thread of deception which had robtel 
you of my child’s presence. J alone could do it. 
Then I understood, also, why Miss Hamilton had 
chosen Elma for the tool of her revenge. There 
was a scarlet spot upon her left temple, which must 
have nearly resembled that one upon your child. 
They were born also in the same year; and 
Elma was too young to bear with her any re- 
membrances of her parents. Every circumstance 
favored the schemes of a brain steeped in treach- 
ery, and her revenge was most diabolical. I wept 
to think that the pure ears of my daughter must 
be sullied by the tale, yet to clear the mystery of 
your absence, I was compelled to tell her all. 
She has borne up nobly.” 

“Elma, Elma!” cried Livingston, in thrilling 
tones. He could repeat no other word. 

“She is yours, brother.” The pale face of 
Mr. Weston glowed with emotion, and his eyes 
were dim with tears. 

“Tam a wreck!” echoed the unsteady voice 
of Livingston. “Look at the lines upon my 
face, the frost upon my hair!” 

“ A soft hand, as it passes over the lines, will 
smooth them, and the roses of Hebe will bloom 
more beautifully, though touched by the frost.” 

“ You'are enthusiastic, my more than friend, 
but can I hope for the same in her? Will she not 
shrink from the dangers of the life I have chosen?”’ 

“Try her!” again responded the other. “She 
is perfectly unbiused, and by her choice you 
must abide.” 

Weston spoke in the old accent of command, 
and he motioned in the same way for his friend 
to join him in thanksgiving to God, whom they 
remembered in this hour of overwhelming reve- 
lation. 

An hour later a tall form moved back and 
forth across the soft carpet, which yielded no 
echo to the footsteps, and the brilliant light from 
an astral lamp fell like moonbeams upon the sil- 
very locks of Earl Livingston. A white robed 
figare glided in, and when he turned, in his rest- 
less promenade, it was close beside him. Elma 
was looking up into his face, with her hands 
clasped unconsciously across her bosom, and there 
was no mistaking the beautiful, tearful light of 
her eyes, which gieamed like starbeams through 
a veil of mist. Wreck as he had called himself, 
with deep scars upon his heart, and with the em- 
blem of decay in his hair—laggard bridegroom 
that he was, she received him, with tears of such 
pure joy and gratitude, they were borne on an- 
gels’ wings as incense to heaven. 

To the western wilderness, amongst the huts 
of the Indiatis, or more often in the still ruder 
cabin of the hunter, Elma follows her zealous 
husband ; not alone as a beautiful Hebe, sprink- 
ling ruses upon the hoar-frost of the heart, bat as 
a Christian -woman, administering to fevered 
bodies and fevered souls, and dropping kind 
words, better than pearls, along the path in which 
she follows her husband, the Indian Missionary. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
NEAR TICINO’S STREAM. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


The first skirmish that occurred between the allied 
forces of the French and Sardivians, and the Austrians, 
took place near the banks of the River Ticino, and re- 
sulted in the defeat of the Austrians. 

There, near Ticino’s stream, 
The allied armies gain their vantage ground ; 
Myriads of sabres gleam— 
Artillery thunders forth its deafening sound, 
And the fierce charge of horsemen shakes the ground. 


Mark how the foamy spray— 
Tinged by the carnage to a blood red dye— 
Vies with. at close of day, 
The bright hues of the gorgeous western sky, 
’Neath which the wounded soldier sinks to die. 


Gently it murmurs by 
Each war-sacked village; ite low, plaintive tone — 
A dirge-like melody 
Crooning above each heart-wrung sigh and groan— 
Mocking the dying warrior’s parting moan. 


Lately through flowery meads, 
Gladdening the flocks which on its margin fed, 

‘Midst maste of bending reeds, 
And beds of water weeds, its peaceful course it sped— 
Now taint its freshness with the swollen dead. 


There, near Ticino’s stream, 
The last war-cry of Freedom hath been beard. 
Is it an idle dream ,— 
The mockery of  perjured Frenchman's word? 
Or have the souls of slaves indeed been stiried? 


If so, the trophies gained — 

Albeit ‘midst blood and wounds and deadly strife— 
May fioat aloft unstained. 

Fair Italy awakened to new life, 

With what bright promise is her future rife’? 


But if the lust of power 

‘Alone hath caused the Frenchman's sword to gleam, 
Dark does the future lower. 

Italia’s sun hath set, no more to beam, 

With this first victory, near Ticino’s stream. 


> 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE MYSTERIOUS PICTURE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Mone than a year had passed since my de- 
parture from my native America, and having 
visited as many of the countries of Europe, and 
seen as many of her sights as that comparatively 
short space of time would allow of, I found my- 
self, in the month of June, 184—, a sojourner at 
Rome. I was happy in being in the Eternal 
City, but unhappy in being there alone; my 
heart craved the companionship of a friend, an 
American, with whom I might enjoy the dreamy 
splendor of old Rome, and muse upon her past 
and present. 

The face of every person whom I chanced to 
meet, I subjected to a close scrutiny; but for a 
long time I was utterly unable to discover one 
of my countrymen in the city. One morning, 
however, the object of my search was found—I 
discovered an American in Rome ; and I did not 
hesitate to salute him at once. 

“You seem to be an American—a country- 
man,” I said, tapping him on the shoulder. 
“ Let this be an excuse for my salutation.” 

He started and turned quickly, as if apprehen- 
sive of some harm from me. 

“Who—who are you?” he said, abruptly, 
exhibiting considerable trepidation both in his 
voice and manner. 

Ihanded him my card; he received it, and 
having read the name, he observed, “I once 
knew a person of that name, I believe. How- 
ever, I don’t care to—”’ 

“But J do,” I exclaimed, hastily interrupting 
him. “Stay a moment ; let me see your face in 
a different. light. There, now, I am sure of 
it,” and I seized his hand and wrung it heartily. 

“Sure of what?” he asked. 

“That you are Walter Gray, whom I used to 
call‘ Wally’ some twenty years ago, when we 
both went to school together in the old brown 
school house on the hill !” 

“You know me, then?” he questioned, his 
countenance exhibiting new signs of alarm. 

“Know you, Walter? Certainly. Youdon’t 
mean to tell me that you don’t know me yet ?” 

“No; but I was thinking of something else. 
You wont betray me ?” 

. “Betray yout Wy, man, explain yourself; 
you talk in riddles!” 

“Then you haven’t heard of it.?” 

“Of i? Come, Walter, you are altogether 
too mysterious for me. Try to explain yourself.” 

Instead of making a direct reply, he clutched 


my arm, and pointing to a man who stood some 
distance from us, he whispered, “Come, let us 
move away from this place; perhaps he has 
some suspicions—I know I saw him look this 
way!” 

He placed his arm within mine, and led me 
rapidly from the spot. For myself, I was so ut- 
terly puzzled and confused by his mysterious 
questions and appearance, so different from any- 
thing that I had ever before observed in him, 
that I accompanied him in silence, awaiting the 
solution of his strange conduct. As I did so, I 
took the opportunity to scrutinize his face more 
closely. Ah! never could human form wear 
a face like his, unless some great fear or sorrow 
were freezing at the heart! I remembered the 
time when the countenance of Walter Gray was 
always glowing with happiness and mirth ; now 
it was wasted by disease, suffering, or whatever 
the hidden cause might be, while his sunken, rest- 
less eyes seemed to burn with never-ceasing fear, 
or uneasiness. What might be the cause of this 
change, I endeavored to conjecture, and while I 
was earnestly reflecting upon this subject, my 
companion dropped my arm with the remark, 
“We may walk slower, now; the man is no 
longer in sight. Let me ask you, now, when 
you left home ?” 

“Barely a year has passed since then,” I 
replied. 

“ And you have heard no mention of me made 
by any person since you came to Europe ?” 

“ Not the slightest ; why do you ask ?” 

“ Stay—let me question you! Has not my 
name appeared in any letters which you may 
have received from home ?” 

“No; you forget that my friends reside now 
at a great distance from yours.” 

“True; that will explainit. They, doubt- 
Jess, have not yet heard of it.” 

“ Of it, again! Walter Gray, what is the 
meaning of that word which you have made so 
mysterious? Tell me the reason of your strange 


conduct ; what secret cause operates upon your 
mind to produce this marvellous change in your 
appearance? I claim the right to know—I must 
know!” 

I waited for an answer, but I received none. 
The strange man stood beside me with his head 
bent forward and his eyes fixed upon the ground ; 
and then, mechanically taking my arm, he 
walked on again. To say that my astonishment 
was now increased tenfold, would be simply to 
aflirm the truth ; but from this moment I resolved 
upon a different plan of operations, which was, 
to endeavor to discover the secret whith was 
preying upon the life of Walter Gray, without 
seeming to do so; to refrain studiously from 
mentioning the subject to him, but to watch him 
closely, and observe all his words and actions. 
To assist me in my efforts, I had simply the 
knowledge of this fact ; that there was a secret 
locked up in the breast of Walter Gray, which he 
carefully concealed from the knowledge of every 
person, aud that the fear lest this secret should 
in some manner be divulged, was a constant 
torment to him. 

As we continued our walk, my companion 
threw off, with an effort, the reserve which had 
thus far influenced him, and in his conversation 
I fancied I could perceive a tinge of the spright- 
liness and vigor with which he was formerly 
wont to enliven it. But I was not deceived; I 
readily saw that he was exerting himself to the 
utmost to lull any suspicions which I might have 
formed, and to throw my mind from the pursuit 
of the clue which his speech and conduct had 
afforded me. 

For an hour or more we continued our stroll, 
and at the expiration of that time, I found that 
we were in the immediate vicinity of one of my 
places of resort. 

“Let us enter here,” I said, indicating an 
open door, beyond which was a broad, spiral 
stairway. “ This is a placein which I can prom- 
ise you an entertainment which I know will 
please you.” 

“ What is it ?” he asked ; and with the words, 
he stopped before the door. 

“Merely a picture gallery, Walter; there is 
nothing frightful about it, I hope 

He hesitated a moment, and then, while a 
sickly smile overspread his face, he followed me. 
As we ascended the stairway, I distinctly heard 
him pronounce in a low tone, the words, “I was 
afraid that this place might be frequented by 
Americans; if so, I must avoid them, at all 
hazards!” 

I turned abruptly, but he passed me without 
further remark. His words had not been ad- 


dressed to me; they were another expression of 
the secret and terrible fear which influenced 
him! 

The gallery was filled with visitors, and im- 
mediately upon entering it, I lost sight of my 
companion. For the next few moments, I 
sought anxiously for him among the crowd, but 
my efforts proving unavailing, I was obliged to 
forego, for the time, my observation of him, and 
confine my attention to the pictures which graced 
the walls of the long gallery. In this congenial 
occupation, I passed several hours, and it was 
only when the number of visitors had dwindled 
to half a dozen, that I became aware that the af- 
ternoon was almost spent. 

Just as I was about to depart, I again thought 
of Walter Gray, and as it suddenly occurred to 
me that [ had failed to visit that part of the gal- 
lery most distant from the stairway, I resolved 
to seek my lost companion there, conjecturing 
that he had repaired to that, or some other ob- 
scure place, in ordvr to shelter himself from pub- 
lic observation, aud accordingly I bent my steps 
in that direction. The strange scene which I 
beheld there, I will now endeavor to describe. 

The extremity of the gallery to which I refer, 
was expanded into a small chamber, two sides of 
which were invisible to persons standing in the 
gallery, although they might be near the entrance 
of the chamber. Upon entering this chamber, 


my eyes were instantly riveted upon a large and 
striking painting hanging upon the wail, which I 
instantly recognized a8 the production of an 
Awerican artist, then resident in Rome; whose 
works I had often admired. This oné, however, 
far exceeded, in its bold originality and instant 
effect upon the beholder, any previous one which 
I had seen, and forgetting for the moment, that 
there was another present besides myself, I stood 
silently before the picture, utterly lost in the con- 
templation. 

Its subject could not be mistaken; it was the 
First Murder. The scene was a wild one, well 


suited to the subject; a rocky hollow, with a 
glimpse of the sea for a back ground, and a 
ruined hut partially shown at the left. The fig- 
ures occupied the middle centre, and the time 
represented, different from other representations 
of the same scene, was the instant after the strik- 
ing of the fatal blow. In the two faces—those 
ot the murderer and his victim—there was a 
striking and positive contrast. That of Cain, as 
he bent over his slain brother, still grasping the 
club, was a perfect similitude of passion, hatred 
and ferocity ; while the beautiful countenance of 
the dead Abel was represented as smiling even 
in death. 

And there, kneeling before this extraordinary 
picture, was‘Walter Gray! His clasped hands 
were raised towards it, as if in supplication, his 
attenuated face was full as white as that of the 
pictured Abel, while great beads of perspiration 
stood upon his brow. How long he had been in 
this position before my entrance, I know not, but 
for full five minutes after, he continued in the 
same posture—silent as death itself, and with his 
eyes fixed, as if in fascination, upon the picture! 

But to me, this scene, taken in connection 
with the events of the morning, and with its sol- 
emn silence, now became absolutely frightful, 
and I determined to solve the mystery at once, 
if the thing was possible. I coughed slightly, to 
inform Gray of my presence, and as he saw me, 
he rose to his feet. There was no trepidation 
about his movements now ; on the contrary, his 
action was strangely deliberate as he pointed to 
the picture, 

“ The secret is here revealed !’’ he said, husk- 
ily. “You can read it here ; all the world can 
read it; it is a secret no longer! I am betrayed 
where I least expected it !” 

“You speak in riddles still,” I replied, as 
calmly as I was able to speak. “I know no 
more of your mysterious secret than 1 have ever 
known ; this picture affords me no revelation.” 

“And what matters that?’ he retarned, half 
angrily. “Here is a speaking witness of my 
crime! Do not start. I declare to you, that I, 
Walter Gray, am a murderer !” 

The man was not insane ; he spoke as calmly 
and rationally as I myself did. This was cer- 
tain ; and then followed the consequential cer- 
tainty that his words were true ; that Walter Gray 
was a murderer, and that the secret of the crime 
was that terrible secret which had so burdened 
his mind ! 

* Listen, and I will tell you about it,” he con- 
tinued. “I am glad to reveal it at last; I am 
glad that this terrible fear and remorse which for 
the last half year have been consuming me, are 


at last to be quenched, even though it be upon 
the scaffold ! 


“If you have known nothing of me for the 
last fifteen years, until to-day, of course you 
know nothing of Henry Beauchamp. He came 
to our native village after you left it, and though 
he sought my friendship, I never granted it. I 
was envious of his superior qualities because he 
surpassed me in almost every point. I fostered 
an increasing jealousy, and at last Icame to hate 
him ; yes, I hated him with a bitter hatred. 

“There was also in the village a beautiful 
girl, Julia Maynard by name, and in the strug- 
gle for her favor we were rivals. Whether Henry 
or myself first approached her I know not; but 
in this, as in all things else, he excelled me. He 
was the favored suitor, and my heart grew still 
more bitter towards him. 

“It is a short story; the rest is easily told. 
One night, six months ago, I was crossing the 
common between the village and the seashore, 
moodily meditating upon the news I had just 
heard—that Henry Beauchamp and Julia May- 
nard were to be married the succeeding week. I 
was revolving this bitter morsel in my mind, 
when suddenly and unexpectedly I encountered 
the very object of my thoughts—Henry Beau- 
champ! I was in a bitter frame of mind, and 
the meeting was unfortunate. I attacked him 
with reproachful charges and bitter epithets; he 
answered me with equal bitterness, and with 
more truth. At last my anger rose beyond en- 
durance ; my blood was hot, and I struck him. 
It differs lithe whether I meant it as a death- 
blow or otherwise, so long as he actually died 
beneath my hand! I saw him fall; I heard his 
death groan, and I fled from that spot, thence- 
forth to be a haunted man! 

“And I have been haunted ; you have judged 
the same from my appearance this very day ! 
The fear of a disgraceful death; and this, with 
the remorse and horror which have since filled 
my breast, have brought me almost to the verge 


of the grave. My life is but one continued tor- 
ment; I die a thousand deaths daily!” 

“ And what,” I asked, “‘do you now propose 
todo? Surely, you have no thoughts of com- 
mitting suicide 

“No, not that; but to-morrow I shall sail for 
America, there to surrender myself to the ven- 


geance of the law. You need not dissuade me ; 
my purpose is fixed and cannot be changed.” 

His eyes fell again upon the picture, and he 
exclaimed : . 

“Look at that painting again; examine it 
well! You do not know why it affected me so 
powerfully! It was not, as you may imagine, 
because it represents a crime like mine, but be- 
cause it is the exact representation of my own crime! 
Look at the face of that Cain ; is it not a perfect 
representation of my own?” 

An exclamation of astonishment burst from 
my lips. Why had I not noticed it before? 
The words of Gray were perfectly true ; his face 
was most accurately reproduced upon the can- 
vass in that of the murderer! 

“And not only this,” he cried, excitedly, 
“ but every feature of this accursed painting is a 
life-like representation of some part of that death 
scene! Look at the face of that murdered Abel 
—it is an unmistakable likeness of Henry Beau- 
champ! There, too, is the very scene, portrayed 
as if from nature ; the stony valley, the old hut, 
the distant valley—all, all truthful! How this 
picture ever came to be painted I cannot con- 
jecture, but here it is; and if its mission be to 
destroy me, it will ere long have effected it. 
There is a destiny in these things, and I will not 
struggle against it. Let us go now,” he added, 
after a pause. “ Assist me to my lodgings ; I 
am weak and sick. To-morrow I shall sail for 
America.” 

We left the gallery as he desired, and I ac- 
companied him to his lodgings. Here I would 
have left him, but he besought me so earnestly 
not to leave him alone that I consented to re- 
main near him till morning. I could not help 
observing that his humor liad now assumed the 
form of a timid weakness; every occasional 
noise seemed to jar upon his nerves, and to fill 
him with alarm. . 

I arose at an early hour the next morning, in- 
tending to watch for awhile at Gray’s bedside, 
but before I could enter his room, I was called 
to the outer door by a loud knocking. Upon 
opening it, a man presented himself, in whom I 
instantly recognized the person who had excited 
the apprehensions of Gray during the first few 
moments of my meeting with him on the pre- 
vious day. 
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“ Walter Gray is here *” he said, abruptly. 

“ He is,” I replied, “ but he is unwell.” 

“No matter, I must see him instantly. I have 
ane for him in this city for almost two 

s.”” 

The positive tone in which these words were 
spoken left me no choice, and I condacted him 
to Walter Gray’s chamber. But Walter Gray 
was hot there ; or rather, there upon the bed lay 
the body which had once enshrined his soul ! 

“ He is dead !”” 

“You are right,” said the stranger; “‘he has 
seen the last of earth! You were with him yes- 
terday ; did he confess his crime to you ?” 

I replied by a gesture of assent. 

“You will know me then,” he continued, 
“when I inform you that Iam Robert Beau- 
champ, of the deceased m. have 
tracked his murderer unwearyingly for a q 
and had he not died, as he has, + hee vt 
or remorse, he would speedily have died by my 
hand. Farewell; we may never meet again!” 

His words were true ; he passed from my sight, 
and I have never seen him since. Walter Gray, 
who by the strange dispensation of Providence, 
escaped his vengeance, was buried in the Stran- 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF ENGLAND, 

We embrace the opportunity afforded by the 
age gp of an English photograph, to pub- 
ish the accompanying engraving, representing 
the Royal Family of England combined in one 
group. It is simply a lady and gentleman, sar- 
rounded by bright-looking boys and girls. Man 
an English citizen’s family would make as 
an appearance, and many better. But the ab- 
sence of all pretence and of all haughtiness in 
the aspect of this little family group is quite 
noticeable. Simplicity and quiet good-breeding is 
the characteristic of the people in the picture as 
it is in life. Queen Victoria, by all accounts, is 
really a nice domestic little body, an excellent 
manager, a good wife, good mother, good neigh- 
bor and friend. So far as etiquette permits, she 
dispenses with formality and e. She can 
ueen it when necessary, but it is very evident 

at she enjoys herself much better at Balmoral 
or in the Isle of Wight, where she can mix fa- 
miliarfy with the people, walk, ride, drive, sans 
facon. Her husband also appears to be quite an 
exemplary man, and though a foreigner, has, on 
the whole, succeeded in winning the good 
of her majesty’s subjects. The young Sadia 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


PRINCE ALFRED. 


's Cemetery at Rome, and here properly ends 
oe tragic — of his life. 

There is, however, something to be added con- 
cerning the: mysterious pictare which led to my 
discovery of Walter Gray’s crime. A few days 
after his death I called upon the artist whom I 
suspected of producing it, nor were my con- 
jectures wrong. It had been painted, he said, at 
the order of Robert Beauchamp, and under a 
pete of secrecy. The death of Walter Gray 

ad freed him from this obligation, and therefore 
he felt at liberty to inform me of all he knew in 
relation to the painting. The faces were copied 
from daguerreotypes furnished by Beauchamp, 
and the scene from an accurate sketch of the lo- 
cality, taken also by himself. It is easy to con- 
clude, then, that Beauchamp hoped that the ex- 
ape. would cause Walter Gray to reveal himself 
some manner, or in some way to furnish a 
clue to his indefatigable pursuer. 

Upon his departure from Rome, Robert Beau- 
champ left the picture behind. I became the 
purchaser of it, and as it is now in my posses- 
sion, I can appeal to it to substantiate this tale. 

my return to America, Julia Maynard 
had followed her murdered lover to the grave. 


PRINCESS HELENA. 
PRINCE ARTHUR. 


PRINCESS ALICE. 


their » who have sublime ideas of royal 

ts from studying the gorgeous effigies of 
sovereigns on pla ing-cards. The Princess 
Alice, who stands ind little Prince Arthur, 
in his Highland cost»me, is to “‘ come out” this 
winter, and will probably be married off to some 
German prince. The royal children are certain- 
ly interesting little folks. They are well educa- 
ted, accomplished, have been brought up sensi- 
bly, and wherever they may be placed, are likely 
to do credit to their ts. Itis no wonder 
that the English people are attached to their sov- 
ereign, for she has certainly reigned with honor, 
and whether as a queen or a woman, is entitled 
to respect. 

BARON DE HESS, 

Field-Marshal Baron Henry de Hess, who, al- 
though not actually on-the battle field of Magen- 
ta, is understood to have acted ever since his ar- 
rival in Italy as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Austrian army, is a veteran of the old Napo- 
leonic wars, upon whom a new and recent glory 
has fallen from his connection with the Italian 
campaigns of Marshal Radetzky de Radetz in 
1849. rm at Vienna in 1738, Henry de Hess 
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Maria Theresa, founded in 1757, and ranking 
among the Austrian decorations directly after the 
Golden Fleece, as the Bath in England ranks 
after the Order of the Garter, with the title 
of Baron, and with the rank ot Major-General 
of the imperial staff. In 1854 he signed the 
Convention of April 20, with Prussia, and took 
command of the Army of Observation on the 
Danube. He is now a Field-Marshal and Quar- 
ter-Master-General of the Austrian army, and 
actual Commander-in-Chief of the force in Italy. 
London Globe 


COUNT GYULAL 

Marshal Count Gyulai, the unsuccessful gen- 
eral who undertook the destruction of Turin only 
to expose himself and his army to the derision 
and contempt of Europe, is a Hangarian by 
birth and blood. He was one of the m 
summoned to the Hungarian Parliament in 1848, 
but refused to appear. He was born in 1803, 
and first came forward as a conspicuous soldier 
in 1848, when he fought under Radetzky in Italy, 
and was present at the defeat of the Austrians 
at Goito, as well as at their victory at Custozza, 
and afterwards at Novara. In 1856 he was 
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PRINCESS ROYAL. 
QUEEN AND INFAXT PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF ENGLAND. 


standing, hat in hand, on the right, is the Prince 
of Wales, before whose eyes the crown of Eng- 
land shines in perspective. He is now a colonel 
in the guards, and has been travelling in Europe, 
receiving an amount of flattery which may hint 
to him what he is to expect if he ever mounts 
the throne. Prince Alfred, standing with his 
father on the other side, is the sailor of the fam- 
ily, swings his hammock aboard the Euryalus, 
“‘chaffs”’ and is “chaffed” by his shipmates, 
and very likely has been soundly threshed before 
this time in the midshipman’s berth. The Prin- 
cess Royal of Prussia, who stands behind her 
mother’s chair, is said to be much like her in 
character, and to be quite English in frankness 
and sinceri Married to Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia about a year ago, she is now 
a happy mother, and has recently paid a visit to 
the queen. She is not handsome, but bright and 
cheerful. In allusion to her dark complexion 
and plain features,she said to her one 
day: “ It’s no use for people to try to flatter me, 
you can make nothing but a white nigger of me 
after all.”” Such a speech must be very shocking 
to those who ww he princesses always talk in 
blank verse, and kings and queens go to bed 
with their crowns on, and stir their soup with 


entered the im armies in 1805 as an ensign, 
just before the battle of Austerlitz, and perform- 
ed various subordinate staff duties till 1809, 
when at the age of 21 he was baptized in a battle 
at Wagram, and behaved gallantly enough to at- 
tract attention. When war broke out afresh with 
France in 1813 he was a captain, and at the end 
ot the war in 1814 found himself a major, cov- 
ered with foreign orders, and attached to the 
War office. His first very conspicuous service, 
however, dates no further back than 1830, when 
he made himself prominent on the staff in Lom- 
bardy as a tactician. In 1842 he became a 
Lieutenant-Field-Marshal, a distinction which 
answers in the Austrian army to that of General 
of Division in the army of France, and contin- 
ued to serve in Italy. Already known as a tac- 
tician, in 1848 he attracted attention as a strat- 
egist. He became the right hand of Radetzky, 
who made him prominent in all his despatches. 
The march on Vicenza, which ended in the hon- 
orable capitulation of General Durando, and the 
battle of Custozza, were s' by him ; and 
he it was who drew up, in 1849, that plan for a 
five days’ campaign, which ended in the de- 
feat of the Sardinians at Novara. For these ser- 
vices he was rewarded with the Military Order of 


PRINCE OF WALES. 


PRINCESS LOUISA. 


PRINCE LEOPOLD. 


made a Field-Marshal, and on the death of Rad- 
etzky became commander of the fifth Austrian 

d’armee, with his head quarters at Verona. 
In this position he gave great umbrage by his 
brusque, unconciliatory manners and martinet 
ideas of discipline, not only to the Lombardo- 
Venetian people, but also to the emperor’s broth- 
er, the Arch-Duke Maximilian, then governor of 
those provinces. In 1858 he was removed from 
his command at the request of the arch-duke, 
but was restored again on the approach of hos- 
tilities. He is a good tactician, but has no rep- 
utation as as ist. His successive blanders 
in the opening of the campaign, and his final 
failure to divine and arrest the advance of the 
allied army, have at last brought upon him his 
dismissal from the chief command. It is m- 
mored that he is to be sent to take the place of 
the deceased Jellachich, as Ban of Croatia.— 


The attrition of rival minds is the great secret 
of successfal intellect. The genius may be born 
in the woods, but it never takes root there. The 


tree that has sprang up in the shade, will blos- 
som and bring frait in the sunshine only.— 
W. G. Simms. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ROSES. 


BY FRANCIS A. COREY. 


O, take this rose of shining red, 
And take this other, so pale and white, 

And think of the hopes which are sere and dead, 
Think of the life you have served to blight. 


Think of the ashes your hands have strewn, 
Over a heart once happy and free, 

Remember the time when these last were blown, 
And you and I under the sweet rose-tree. 


The sun came down on your golden hair, 
Your eyes were tender and full of love, 
Your face was beaming, and gentle, and fair, 

As I called you my pretty turtle dove. 


Alas, for the love which then was new, 
Alas, for the roses I gave to thee, 

All of them withered while yet you were true! 
When new ones budded you were dead to me. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE BEGGARS OF THE SEA. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Wuew Felix Der Wiltz, the only scion of the 
family of Wiltz-haven, returned home after hav- 
ing taken all honors at the seat of learning in 
another city, everybody did say that a finer spec- 
imen of beauty existed not in the Low Countries, 
and everybody would have said (had he been 
one of those about whom people -dared to talk 
freely) that such a fortune, name and honor 
should unite itself ncwhere in Amsterdam but 
to the old and very noble house of Von Saltz- 
burg, for that marquis had a daughter, a slender, 
brilliant girl, thin and pale with the fire within 
which burned at her threadlike lips and in her 
strange black eyes. This damsel always knotted 
her straight black hair in heavy coils round her 
head, and fastened it with one great ruby pin ; 
she always wore a cream-colored garment, of 
gauze and mousselines, it may be, in summer ; of 
thickest, stiffest, royal-rustling brocade in winter ; 
a ruby rosary hung at her golden belt, and at- 
tached to the rosary was a tiny stiletto, the han- 
die set with similar gems ; for the heiress Fan- 
chette Von Saltzburg was as fall of whims and 
crotchets as any girl in Amsterdam, and gratified 
a number of them by this unvarying array. 
With all this, Ma’mselle Fanchette was not a 
beauty. Eyes too sharp, lips and nose too thin ; 
restlessness too marked, she looked perpetually 
on the scent for mischief, and her looks by no 
meane belied her. Of course, though we know 
so very little of the Seigneur Felix Der Wiltz, 
we know he will never share his fortunes with 
such a girl as that; and we know, too, that cut 
and fitted for single blessedness the said young 
lady was. Der Wiltz was in no such hurry for 
a wife as the good city gossips were to give him 
one, and he went about his own affairs, knowing 
very well what they whispered, nevertheless—his 
affairs which got daily mixed up deeper with the 
politics of the country. 


“What shall Jacques do with these quince 
trees, your worship ?” asked a gardener of Mas- 
ter Felix, one sunset. 

“O, plant them by the south wall,” was the 
careless reply. 

“ The wall’s broken down, sir.” 

“ Ah, then put it up.” 

“ Would it please your worship to take a turn 
that way and see what is best? By time the 
wall’s put up, ’twill be too late to set the quinces. 
And there’e the new jonquils, and Meinheer Ru- 
by’s tulips, and—” 

“Here, here, Friderkin! I'll go at once. 
Spare the rest!” And seizing his broad hat he 
sprang over the sill, leaving the gardener to halt 
after. 

“O, master!” called. poor Friderkin, “ the 
stork’s gone, your worship knows.” 

Now a stork in Holland was utterly necessary 
to the public health, devouring as he did every 
particle of decay and vermin, and so its loss was 
no trifle. 

“The stork!” cried Master Felix. “ When 
was itt Where?” 

“Not far. Nota half hour since.” 

“ Ah, he is, maybe, in the next garden ; he 
has walked over the broken wall.” 

“ Very like, your worship.” 

At this point of the dialogue, Master Felix 
reached the broken wall; he mounted half a 
dozen stones and stood looking down into the 
next ‘garden. So long he looked, that the old 


gardener, finding no replies to his questions, 
grew testy and went away till his master could 
vouchsafe him some share of attention. But 
that was not to be at present, for Felix Der 
Wiltz was looking at a picture too lovely just 
then to be left for any demand concerning quince 
or jonquil. Below him his neighbor’s garden 
lay, and not twenty feet distant a swing, slung 
from the branches of a tall old pear tree, swayed 
lightly over the green sward at its feet. But that 
was not the thing at all that fixed his eyes. In 
the swing—one snowy arm clinging to the rope 
aloft, one tiny foot hanging from the airy robe 
below—sat the loveliest little blonde, Dutch 
beauty that ever Vandyke or Rubens drew ; and 
as she swung, the white stork—his own stork— 
with strange familiarity, stood awkwardly in the 
pretty scene, and perched upon one foot, put up 
its ugly head for a caress each time she passed. 
When Master Felix had—not gazed a sufficient 
time but—begun to fear he should be observed, 
he stepped slowly down on the other side of the 
broken wall and advanced to the swinging girl, 
who now perceived him. He took off his hat be- 
fore her and bowed low in approaching. 

“T have the happiness to greet Mademoiselle 
Louise Ronstein ?”’ he said. 

She slipped from her seat, and with a timid 
grace made a corresponding courtesy. 

“Master Der Wiltz is very welcome in my 
father’s garden,” answered the sweetest of voices. 

Tiny, a mere blossom, but lovely as day, she 
stood before him, a little pearl he could have 
crushed with one motion. Eyes blue as heaven, 


complexion fair as apple-blossoms, lips like | 


melting strawberries, and stray soft golden hair. 

“ I thank you,” he replied, still transfixing her 
with his delighted gaze, “ yet never should have 
intruded, but that this stork has chosen to change 
quarters, as you see.” 

“Tt is no intrusion,” she returned, winding 
the loose hair back to its place, “and my father 
will be glad to receive his guest.” 

So saying, she made another courtesy and fled 
up the alley to the piazza, while a portly gentle- 
man came forward and saluted Master Felix 
heartily. 

“ Come in, come in, Der Wiltz! Come drink 
my little lass’s health. I’ve just got her back 
from Aix, but I scarcely hope to keep her long ; 
she’s too fair, fair as a flower—ha, my man ?” 

** Mademoiselle Ronstein is very fair,” was the 
somewhat stately reply. “ No, with thanks, not 
to-night. I have come for my stork, meinheer.” 

“Ah, ha! So that fine bird is yours! A fine 
stork, bright-eyed, clean bill; yes, a fine stork ; 
but come in !” 

“T have things I must attend to with my 
gardener, if you will excuse me.” 

“ Now, Seigneur Der Wiltz, since you've been 
at home my walls have not seen you—” 

“And scarcely my own walls. A man has so 
much to attend to in taking possession.” 

“ Well, then, here’s an opportunity. Make a 
chance for friendship. Show your colors. Come 
in 

Again Master Felix remonstrated, but the mat- 
ter ended by his following the other into a long, 
handsome hall, whose dark table glittered with 
silver flagons and great baskets of fruit, placed 
there at her father’s sudden order, by the deft 
hands of the dainty Louise. 

“ Here, little lass!’ cried her father, as she 
was about to make off. “Here, my Rose of 
Amsterdam! Wait a while till we drink your 
health in this ale—or yon rare old Moselle.” 
And he filled the glass for Master Felix. 

Thus commanded to remain, she made no 
further demonstration, and sat quietly at no 
great distance from the two, while the great 
stork rambled in, and put its head in her 
hand. 

“ Mademoiselle Ronstein is then a stranger in 
Amsterdam ?” asked Felix. 

“ Ah, yes. I have lived with my aunt, at Aix, 
fifteen years,” she responded. 

“And of the two cities you now prefer 
Amsterdam 

“ My aunt died,” she answered, casting down 
her eyes. 

“ Pardon, I pray; Iam very indiscreet,” he 
exclaimed, as he saw a tear fall. “ But you have 
not been long at Amsterdam *” 

“Indeed for three months and more my little 
Lu has been here; but shut up and going out 
nowhere, how was it to be known? You have 
got here at last, Master Felix, and maybe you’ll 
come again, and coax Mistress Lu from her 
seclusion.” 

“T shall be too happy,” he replied. “ And if 


” 


she will do me such honor, to ride and sail with 
her round our city till it grows more familiar.” 

“You are very kind,” said little Louise, 
glancing at him timidly with her great blue 
eyes. ‘‘ Amsterdam is not so pleasant as Aix.” 

“Ah? You will forget that directly. When 
you ride beyond the river with me to-morrow, 
into the meadows and out across the country. 
Will you go?” 

“O, monsieur, I shall be so glad!” 

“And then I have boats, sails, oars; your 
father knows if I can manage them. We will 
go on the canals next day. Shall we? Are you 
afraid ?” 

“O, no,” she said, “ but I will not tax you so 
far.” 

“Tax? Believe it a pleasure. If she does 
me the honor, I shall be proud to display my city 
to so sweet a lady, and even to make her finally 
declare it a more royal place than Aix.” 

“ Thank you, Master Der Wiltz, but scarcely 
believing you will succeed,” she returned, 
laughing. 

“What is there so beautiful in Aix?” he 
asked, innocently. 

“ Aix? Ah, the cathedral, and the baths, and 
the king of France comes there sometimes ; you 
know it was Charlemagne’s seat ; and we have 
games and festivals there—” 

“All that we have here, but the baths.” 

“And you can have a good ducking in the ca- 
nals any day,” cried Ronstein, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, being quite lost in the curling 
smoke. 

“And then, Master Der Wiltz, it was home.” 

“ Very true, if home is always so sweet.” 

“Tush, tush, lass! It’s home here, and I’m 
here, and I’m your father !” 

“O, yes, papa, and you know how glad I am 
to be with you. Aix would not have been Aix 
if you had not come twice a month to see me 
there.” 

“ Then come sit on my knee!” And he lifted 
her in his great rude arms into the clouds of 
smoke. 

“For shame, papa. Put me down!” she 
whispered, stroking his rough cheeks. “ Un- 
mannerly Master Ronstein !” 

“ Ah, thou’rt a winning minx! Have thine 
own way. But first heap that dish with thy 
brown pears for our friend. There, sir,” he con- 
tinued, but now addressing Der Wiltz, “ have 
you such a tree your side of the wall? Did 
your eyes ever rest on such skins? All the juice 
shining through them like a star reflected in our 
sluices. See her little white fingers twinkle 
among them! Here, Lu, put that red-cheeked 
one atop. Ah, Master Felix, when thou hast a 
daughter of thine own, thou’lt know what ’tis to 
be happy as I!” 

“ And meantime, good sir, I may make merry 
and be happy with my neighbors’ daughters, 
may I not? Fine pears, indeed. But you do 
not know what grows in my garden, the other 
side the wall. Suppose, some day, Master Ron- 
stein, you bring Mistress Louise and see.” 

“So I will. We've not been neighborly. 
Better fashions now. But you have been so 
brief a while at home from your scholarly cours- 
es, and I have been gadding round so since with 
one thing and another—” 

Politics ?” 

“O, one thing and another—” 

“You need not hesitate, Master Ronstein. 
I’ve often wondered if you and I thought alike 
about the country troubles.” 

“It’s not safe to say what one thinks.” 

“To every one, no; but to me, yes.” 

“And what do you think, Felix Der Wiltz?” 

The person addressed did not look up fora 
moment, but went on leisurely peeling his brown 
pear, as if the question were some trifle about 
the wéather, and not one whose answer involved 
his life, peeling the brown pear till he threw the 
long skin thin as gauze into the glowing grate 
behind him (for in those damp climates one has 
a fire the hottest days in summer). Then he 
watched it sputter and burn away, and at last 
raised his eyes. 

“ Holland is a paring,” he said. “The king 
will let her burn. But the juicy slices, those 
other provinces, Flanders and her sister, Philip 
saves for his own sweet tooth, unless—” 

“Unless you and I and all honest men unite 
to snatch them !” cried Ronstein, coming forward 
and laying his hand heavily on Felix’s shoulder. 
“Thou’rt a noble youth! Thou’st not wasted 
thy time, thou’st thought on thy country’s 
wrongs. Come! if thou’rt ready, come with 
me. There are other patriots, and mighty plans 


will be glad of thee to-night. Come, it is our 
congress of freedom.” 

Der Wiltz rose, a fire broad as a beacon flash- 
ing in bis dark eye. He bowed very low again 
to the astonished little Louise, and went out with 
her father to a new scene, new men—to hopes, 
deeds, conquests, long ardently desired and at 
last to be attained. 

The next morning, true to his word, Master 
Der Wiltz rode forth trom Ronstein’s gateway 
with the little Louise on another horse beside 
him. As they slowly rode down the street, pass- 
ing stately mansions, a dark, thin face peered at 
them from a window, while a voice somewhat 
sharply cried: “Good morrow, friend Felix! 
To the meadows so early? A pleasant gallop 
to you!” 

Friend Felix took off his cap and bent quite 
down to his saddle, albeit making no reply, and 
glancing askance at Louise. 

“ Do you know that damsel ?” he said. 

“The Lady Fanchette? O, yes. She is no 
good friend of mine.” 

“ Ah ” 

“Yes. She was at Aix once and stayed with 
my aunt at a great festival. And they were to 
crown a queen, the townspeople, you know ; and 
we all thought it would be Fanchette, but in- 

» stead they crowned me, though I’m sure I didn’t 
wish it. I suppose it was because I had lived 
there longest and was most known.” 

“ Very likely and without doubt,” said Felix, 
laughing. 

“And Fanchette,” continued the innocent little 
Louise, “‘ was very angry, and stood on her rank, 
and went home, and has not been to see mo 
here.” 

“That is quite like her. Do you know our 
good friends of Amsterdam espouse her to me 
at their gossip ?” 

“O, I didn’t know. I beg yéur pardon. I 
wouldn’t have spoken. I fear I have offended 
you.” 

He looked at her again and laughed. 

“ See here,” he said, plucking a tall reed that 
brushed his stirrup as he passed, “is not that 
beautiful?” And he handed it to her. 


Tt was a butterfjg, that having entangled his 
delicate feet on the viscous reed, had spread his 
great gilded wings in vain struggles for flight. 
She examined its rich colors and freckled spots, 
its shining scalelets. 

“O, very,” she said. And loosing a slender 
bodkin from her apparel, she freed by its means 
the lovely creature, who fluttered a moment and 
then soared from sight. 

“ You are very tender of nature’s little souls,” 
he said. 

“And not of her larger ones? I am very sorry 
that I spoke so about Fanchette.” ; 

“Let poor Fanchette alone. Do you suppose 
I am a butterfly to be caught in her honey ?” 

“ You are as splendid as that one,” thought, 
but did not say, Louise. 

“And if I were, I would some tender Louise 
might set me free likewise,’, he added. 

But the little lady, not noticing the contempt- 
uous tone of his voice when speaking of the 
heiress Von Saltzburg, was harassing herself 
with false conjectures and idle regrets; for al- 
ready, on so slight an acquaintance, she saw too 
noble things in the Seigneur Der Wiltz to be 
wasted on Fanchette, and actually believed from 
his careless air that the good folks’ gossip was no 
falsehood. This beliet was confirmed later in 
the day by a call from Mistress Fanchette her- 
self, who, having seen Louise in Der Wiltz’s so- 
ciety, determined to make a third there. Wheth- 
er most to her sorrow or gratification she did not 
find Der Wiltz at the Stadt Ronstein, it is im- 
possible to say; but this at least is certain, 
Louise thought Felix had sent her, and thanked 
him for his kindness in doing so, that evening, 
as they two, alone, slipped down a canal in a tiny 
boat, canopied at one end with a fringed awning, 
from the moonlight. Der Wiltz laughed again. 

“You attribute strange charities and virtues 
to me,” said he, gaily, “‘ and were the last asper- 
sion trae, it would not be either one or the other. 
Ihave not seen the maiden, if you have, since 
this morning’s salute. I think she is setting her 
cap for Master Ronstein!”’ And at this, so pal- 
pably ridiculous, Louise herself laughed, and al- 
most put her heart at rest. 

Day after day of assiduous attention from 
Felix now slipped away, though late at night 
and early at dawn he was off at secret assem- 
blies of patriots, as she knew, for her father was 
always his associate there. His constant friend- 
liness to her she believed to be partly owing to 
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this companionship with her father, partly to his 
natural charity when finding Amsterdam uncon- 
genial to her, and determining to make it other- 
wise ; for in her heart of hearts she feared he 
loved Fanchette, and was sacrificing his own in- 
clinations to do herself this Christian kindness. 
Thus you must perceive that Louise had no man- 
ner of vanity, and if you want a reason for her 
pestering her mind with such solutions to the 
problem of Der Wiltz’s attentions, I don’t know 
of any other than that she was in love herself. 

So the summer passed. Once or twice Der 
Wiltz might have been about to speak words 
that would have been like balm, when some un- 
reasonable interruption prevented ; and oftenest 
of any, that interruption was Fanchette, for Lou- 
ise, ignorant how much or how little pleasure 
this lady’s company afforded Der Wiltz, did not 
treat her unwelcomely, and she presented herself 
almost daily. So the summer passed. And the 
winter also passed ; but from December to April 
Master Felix left little Louise lonely in Amster- 
dam ; for though Fanchette dropped in with her 
sewing or singing or chatting or prayer-book 
seven times a week, all that long winter she was 
none the less lonely. Der Wiltz was away ; 
where, she knew not; once, indeed, she had 
gathered courage to mention his name to her 
father, who only laughed and muttered some- 
thing about his being on a good business. 

“Do you know,” said Fanchette, one after- 
noon, the last of April, “Master Der Wiltz 
wrote from England to have bis house sold ; and 
it is sold for I don’t know how many thousand 
guilders ; so we’re to have him here no more. I 
wonder what he’s been across the water for, and 
if he’s nct afraid to sail.” 

‘*Master Felix loves the sea,” said Louise. 

“Ah? As he says, how do you know?” 

“T have heard him say so.” 

“T guess you’ve heard him say his last say; 
he’ll talk to us no more. Well, Amsterdam's 
luckily quit of him. He’s a sad flirt; talked a 
thousand girls to flinders with his love-making, 
and left them all in the larch—” 

“ That cannot be true, Fanchette,” broke in 
Louise, wondering it she were one of those girls. 

“Can’t? Well, good-by, dear.” And Mis- 
tress Fanchette puckered up her work, and with 
her lace-making, love-making, and mischief- 
making, took herself off. 

Now this girl knew well enough that at this 
‘very moment Der Wiltz was in Amsterdam, 
having come to sell his estate, as she had said ; 
and she, having full control of her father’s 
lengthy purse, had not employed and paid spies 
upon his least movement for nothing, and thus 
knew as well as he knew himself, that the object 
of his visit to England was to place a certain sum 
securely in safe hands for future use, and turn 
other sums into two ships, well equipped and 
manned, one designed for a friend and co-patriot, 
the other to be commanded by himself, and both 
lying at the mouth of the river at that moment. 

“Now,” thought Fanchette, “if I were going 
to sail with him in that ship, it would be another 
thing ; but this Louise, she never shall!’ 

Fanchette departed, leaving gloom behind her 
as usual; and Louise, thinking things must be 
as her guest had said, though doubtless told for 
some spiteful reason, tried to reason her little 
heart into obedience and resignation. Her fath- 
er’s tea was served in silence, and afterwards, 
Louise sitting on his knee, had sung him his cus- 


tomary evening song, when he put her down 


suddenly, declaring he must go out on some im- 
portant matter he had forgotten. Scarcely had 
the sound of his footsteps become indistinguish- 
able, when a quick, gay step was heard in the 
hall, and “ Louise! Louise!” was clearly called. 
She ran forward. Der Wiltz seized both her 
hands, looking into her eyes steadfastly, but 
without other greeting than if they had met an 
hour ago. 

“ Thy scarf,” he said. “ My boat waits at the 
water-door. Let us slip down the canal in this 
soft evening light, as if not a whole winter had 
intervened. To-morrow is May Day, my queen! 
To-night be crowned!” And in five minutes 
more they were alone in the little craft, floating 
over the smooth, dark water ‘‘ Louise! (he had 
never called her so before this night) what hast 
thou done all these long months ?” Fs 

“ Monsieur, I have kept house at home.” 

“And grown sad and lonely in the process. 
You had no one to ride and sail with. Yet I 
hear there are plenty of city gallants who beg to 
be your sweethearts. Louise, did you ever miss 
me ?” 

“ Master Der Wiltz!” 


“Yes. Did you ever miss me? Ever so lit- 
tle? Ever wish to hear my voice *” 

“‘Fanchette has been very kind, and came to 
see me every day.” 

“ Begging the question? Fanchette has noth- 
ing to do with it. Would the time have been 
pleasanter had I been here ?” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“ You are very cool, cautious and wary. Do 
you know you have not even greeted me, and I 
away six months !” 

“ Master— ” 

“ Prythee leave the ‘ Master ;’ speak to Felix.” 

“You did not give me a chance to greet you.” 

“T am sitting beside you now, there is chance 
enough.” 

Louise looked away. She had never seen 
him in such a spirit, and knew not how to 
conduct. 

“Pray forgive me,” he cried, quickly. “Iam 
so gay to-night, I forget that you have been so 
long in this depressing place. I am gay be- 
cause I have just come trom a freer land, Eng- 
land, and because I have been living a free life 
on the sea, no tyrants there. You have heard of 
the Beggars of the Sea this winter? How they 
have wrenched from King Philip’s tight hand his 
rarest little ports, his jewels of Brill and Delft, 
and Mann and Clerhaven? You have heard, 
half with joy and half with trembling, of these 
bold lords of all our coast? Louise, did you 
know I was the Beggar of the Sea? And there 
are a hundred others and better.” 

She started ; for though all the world had heard 
of these wonderful and fearless exploits of a com- 
parative handful of men, against whose valor and 
success all the armies of Spain were powerless, 
none pretended to know who they were, to have 
seen one of them was to have seen ghosts, and 
abroad they seemed to wear invisibility. Yet 
they were, in fact, some of the noblest men of the 
Netherlands, the De la Marcks, the Verglots, 
the Treslongs, the Der Wiltzes. Their singular 
name had been given by those who feared them 
as desperately as Philip’s minions must, but all 
the hearts of their countrymen beat in unison 
with theirs, and a hundred thousand prayers as- 
cended for them, night and day. 

“ You are afraid. ‘“ Do you think,” he said, 
“that since I took up arms for freedom, I am not 
a better man ¢” 

“Yes. I was frightened a moment,” she said, 
half breathlessly. “‘ But only because it brought 
war home to me so. My father means that, I 
know; he will go—” 

“Yes. Your father will go. Why don’t you 
ask what will become of you ?” 

“I? Monsieur, I shall go too.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” he began in mimicry of her 
conventional address, “if you will not say Felix, 
I must not say Louise, you see—you are so very 
proper it will never do tor you to go in a ship 
alone. There are no ladies there, and you are 
unmarried.” 

“ Must I stay, do you mean ?” 

He laughed, then grew serious. ‘“ That will 
be for you to decide,” he said, gently. 

“ O, then, of course I shall go,” she cried, with 
a flash in her large blue eye. 

“ Brave little soul! Do you know wha: dan- 
ger it is to encounter, what gun-shots, sabre- 
wounds, storm and wave, threaten and surround 
those who sail with the Beggars of the Sea?” 

“What matter? My father will be there, 
and— ” 

“ And what, Louise ?” 

“ And you, monsieur.” 

“ Mistress Louise Ronstein, I am not a 
Frenchman. Are all gentlemen at Aix, mes- 
sieurs? You and I used to play together when 
we were babies, though I was some three years 
the elder baby. That is why it is so easy to me 
to say Louise. You could not speak when your 
mother died and they took you away to Aix. So 
you never called me Felix. Do you know, a 
strange fancy haunts me—I think if you should 
say to me, ‘Felix, I love you,’ no ball would 
hit me next week when we descend to capture 
Flushing.” 

Could she-+iave heard right, Louise wondered. 
But then she remembered what Fanchette had 
said of his conduct. This was not saying, 
“ Louise, I love you,” and so she replied : 

“ Ah, Master Felix! I shall be there myself, 

“‘ Maybe,” he said, glancing at the water. 

Louise looked there, too ; dim, smooth, in this 
soft darkness slipping slowly round them, lead- 
ing into the heart of the city, leading into the 
broad river and so out to sea, where the great 


ships lay, and she half lost her thoughts picturing 
their giant sides looming in the nigi.., their sails 
and pennons, and their fiery lips ; then the stout 
hearts that manned them, and their leader—chiv- 
alrous, beautiful, noble. 

But while she thought, slowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly, mingling with her dream, encircling it, 
an arm stole round her waist, drew her nearer, 
clasped her ; soft eyes glowed and burned in her 
eyes ; lips melted in a tull, voluptuous kiss upon 
herown. Adreamofheaven. But suddenly as 
a knife cuts a web, a great shock shivered their 
boat, water, black, cold, plunging, boiled up 
round them, a rude grasp snatched her from 
Felix Der Wiltz’s arm, and all sensation left her. 

How long a time had elapsed when she awoke, 
of course she could not know, but all around her 
cries were resounding. ‘“‘ Ronstein! Master 
Ronstein’s drowned. Drowned and dead is 
Master Ronstein!” Again she fainted, and only 
after nearly an hour became aware of violent 
friction and of Mistress Fanchette’s voice. The 
latter lady, having of course heard of the disturb- 
ance, left her home and sallied forth, was just 
entering. 

“ What’s this?” she cried. “Poor dear! Is 
it true? Is Master Ronstein lost, and where ?”’ 

Louise closed her eyes again, too weak and 
lost to speak. So lately heaven, now this. 

“ Master Ronstein was standing on the step at 
the water-door when the Der Wiltz barge grazed 
it,” said one of the women, standing by. ‘“ Two 
or three barges were crowded close together, so a 
man told me below, their oarsmen not attending, 
or making love, or something, and there was a 
collision, and Master Ronstein somehow fell and 
was dragged down with another man; folks say 
it was the Seigneur Der Wiltz—” 

“What, what!” cried Fanchette, “ That 
cannot be! I said not him, I~” here she saw 
her blunder, in season to stop further disclosure. 

“Some people were on the step, talking with 
Master Ronstein,” continued the woman, “ and 
they saw a white frock in the hurly and tore hold 
of it, and dragged my mistress up. Though 
how she got there, God in héaven knows! O, 
but I remember she used to row with Master 
Felix every evening last summer. O, sweet 
Lady Louise!” she cried, beginning to sob, “ if 
you'd only look like yourself !”” 

Now though the good woman thought this to 
be the true version, Fanchette knew better, for, 
ot course, her own hirelings had not had orders 
that night to drown Der Wiltz, when they were 
to snatch Louise from him and throw her into 
the canal; but the heiress of the doting Von 
Saltzburg had paid heavy gold coin that Ron- 
stein might be arrested by them and put into the 
hands of Alva’s police, who would keep him 
out of her way, and that Louise might be treated 
to a bath such as she used to take, with a little 
more preparation, frequently at Aix; a ‘bath 
merely, because the canal was nowhere deep 
enough for drowning, but if one was such a fool 
as to drown there, very likely, reasoned the Lady 
Fanchette, they would drown themselves at 
home in a tea-cup. So, though the young lady 
had not meant to commit murder exactly, she 
had begun a little pleasantry that bid fair to end 
as seriously. She had designed putting Louise 
out of her way, if not by death, at least by catch- 
ing cold and fever; Master Ronstein out of her 
way by shutting him up in one of Alva’s prisons 
(which, said she, the old traitor deserves ; it’s 
justice), so that, these things effected, the coast 
might be clear for her designs upon Der Wiltz. 
But now if he were drowned, she had done two 
very foolish things, and all to make herself mis- 
erable for life. 

As for Master Ronstein’s loss, as she iad not 
intended it, it did not trouble her at all. Using 
immediately, all her endeavors to discover if it 
were true that Felix sunk with the shattered 
bark, she decided to believe that he had not, 
though having no ground for such a belief, but 
that when the canals were dragged next day, no 
corpses were to be found; while she knew there 
had been a strong wind during the night, which, 
washing much water out to sea, had probably 
washed all bodigs out with it. “ At all events,” 
reasoned the little fiend, “if he’s alive, he’ll 
come back for Louise. I'll take her home, then 
he never can reach her bat through me, and 
through me he never shall !” 

With her, to will was to do. Too feeble to 
make a gesture, Louise, almost lifeless as a 
broken lily, was laid on a litter and carried to 
Von Saltzburg’s house. Here she might have 
died entirely, had not one of her women insisted 
upon accompanying and nursing her. Still she 


_of such a thing ! 


lay helpless and faint, and so might have faded 
out of life had not her nurse returned, one day a 
week later, from a little walk and placed on her 
hand a jewel, a ring that she had often seen on 
Felix’s hand. 

“TI met a sailor, my lady, on the quay, and he 
said, ‘ You’re Mistress Ronstein’s maid?’ and I 
said, ‘ Yes, I be,’ and he said, ‘ You're to tell in 
her private ear that her friend’s safe, and sends 
her this token,’ and so he gave me this ring.” 

From that day Louise mended. Now she be- 
gan to feel her father's loss, to weep bitterly at 
thought of him, to remember him in a thousand 
attitudes, to long to re-enter his house and re- 
visit the familiar places. “I must go home 
now,” she said to Fanchette, one day when that 
damsel condescended to enter her apartment, an 
event of seldom occurrence, and only now hap- 
pening that she might tell the news of Flushing’s 
capture by the Beggars of the Sea. 

“Go home?” was the reply. “I shan’s hear 
Besides, you’ve got no home 
to goto. Don’t you know—0, certainly not— 
Meinheer Gobbins bought your father’s house 
and lands, and paid for them, and shows his 
deeds, and your father had the money on his per- 
son when he was drowned? I’m sorry to tell, 
but you'll have to learn it from some one, you're 
poor now. Of course you'll stay here till you're 
well, and then I'll dismiss my own maid, and 
you may take her place, or I’ll get you such a 
situation with my cousins in Germany.” So 
saying, Mistress Fanchette danced out of the 
room with her cream-colored mousseline flutter- 
ing spitefully behind her. Louise, crushed and 
heart-broken, sat alone till twilight began to fall. 
She was wishing she might die, and thinking how 
easy it would be just then, when a voice, clear as 
a bell, rang through her ears. 

“‘ Mademoiselle Louise Ronstein is here! I 
take no negative, and I will see her !”’ 

Louise sprang to her feet, dashed down the 
long stairs between them, flung herself into arms 
that opened to receive her, and cried, “ Felix ! 
O, my God! Felix, my love, my darling, take 
me away !” 

Felix, holding his treasure, turned and bowed 
to Fanchette, whose customarily pale face was 
blazing. “I wish you a good evening and a 
light conscience,” he ‘said, and darted through 
the doorway. 

“ Hanz will bring your maid, dearest,” he ex- 
plained, and close-clasped in his embrace, but 
mounted on a steed whose hoofs outstripped the 
wind, they galloped all the night toward the 
coast. The morning dawning at length, showed 
her to him, pale and weary, sleeping in his arms 
like a little child. The great sea heaved in 
sight, masts rocking on it, sails glittering, and 
nearer the shore a boat waiting to receive them. 
He woke her with a kiss. “ You are not afraid 
to trust my boating again?” he said; the grate- 
ful, frank confession of her eyes told that he 
might pilot her over Styx, if he liked. Five 
minutes more and they stood on the deck of the 
proudest ship in the fleet. 

“Louise! Louise!” cried a great cheery voice 
from the opposite end, as she touched the solid 
planks. “ My little Lu!” 

A breath, as if a spirit had called, she stopped 
frozen, then like a cloud blown by a wind, flew 
forward into her father’s embrace. “So, so. 
You thought me drowned !” he cried. “ And it 
made you sick, my Rose of Amsterdam! Well, 
you’re well now, pardie. Hush! I couldn’t 
reach you before, though Der Wiltz has been on 
thorns. But our lieutenants were there to see 
after you. And now you’re safe, and Ihave you.” 

Standing so, held between her father’s arms, 
she saw a little skiff, with the magistrates of 
Flushing and certain other ministerial person- 
ages, put off from shore, and almost in a dream, 
she saw them reach the great ship, mount its 
sides, utter some abracadabra of an incentation 
over her and another, share jovially in a royal 
breakfast banquet, and depart. Then they put 
her to sleep in a hammock, and some one rocked 
it, singing low, till, when she waked, the sunset 
was sinking along the west, the wind was whist- 
ling round the swelling sails, and they were 
blowing gaily over the sea, safe from land and 
sorrow. Having performed a rapid toilet, for 
everything necessary was at hand, she slipped on 
deck. Some one met her—Felix, she hardly 
dared believe it could be—again an arm stole 
round her waist, again she sat looking down into 
the water, again those tender eyes sought hers, 
and again she heard a voice, sweeter than all 
music, calling her “Louise,” and calling her 
also his wife. 
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LEOPOLD IL, DUKE OF TUSCANY. 


LEOPOLD I1., GRAND-DUKE OF TUSCANY. 
The accompanying head is an authentic like- 
ness of the late ruler of Tuseany, Leopold II., 
who, in consequence of the threatening demon- 
strations of his people, took himself off at the 
commencement of the present war, having re- 
fused the solicitation of his ministers to unite 
with Piedmont in the yy for Italian inde- 
pendence. He objected to declare war against 
Austria, and declined to abdicate in favor of his 
son, whom it was pro to proclaim as Ferdi- 
nand IV. ‘The Tuscans permitted him to leave 
his beautiful capital, Florence, without troubling 
him, though it has since been ascertained that he 
only yielded because he could not help himself, 
after orders had been issued to the gunners of 
the citadel to fire on the people. Thus a blood- 
less revolution was accomplished. All accounts 
agree in describing the excessive joy of the Tus- 
cans in getting rid of a man who, notwithstand- 
many good qualities, had the fatal defect of 
a vassal and sympathizer of Austria. The 
few weeks that have ela since his retreat 
have been a carnival at Florence; the city has 
been gay with thousands of tri-colored flags— 
every man, woman and child has mounted the 
Italian tricolored cockade ; every one has con- 
tributed money or its equivalent to the good 
cause, and the blood of the duchy has been de- 
voted to the strife for independence. 
Leopold IT., the second son of the Grand Duke 
Ferdinand III., was born at Florence in 1797, 
in troublesome times, for only two years after his 
birth his father was driven from his States by the 
French. He passed the early years of his life 
at Wurzburg, which, at the peace of Lunéville 
in 1803, had been ceded to his father. Here he 
received an Italian and French education, and 
became learned in the Greek and Latin tongues, 
and in various sciences, devoting himself partic- 
ularly to mathematics with remarkable success. 
On the fail of Napoleon, in 1814, his father was 
restored to Florence, and in 1817 oe mar- 
ried the Princess Anne, daughter of imilian 
of Saxony, and after her death was united to the 
Princess Maria Antoinette, daughter of Francis, 
first king of the Two Sicilies. In June, 1824, 
he succeeded his father, and during the long pe- 
riod of continental misgovernment, which ex- 
tended from 1815 to 1848, it is to the honor of 
Leopold IL. that his was the most liberal rule 
throughout Italy. Aiways mindful of his people, 
he was ever alive to their material wants, and 
never fo their moral and intellectual welfare. 
He schools where they were needed, 
and aimed seriously to improve the educational 
institutions of the country. He ized the 
administration of justice, patroni scientific 
undertakings, founded various philanthropic in- 
Toads bridges in Italy. Under pold, 
Tuscany became the envied of all the Italian 
States; and when, in 1848, the political tem 
burst over his duchy, he declared himself anxious 
to co-operate in ing all pussible ameliora- 
tions, and for a time appeared likely to weather 
the storm which was agitating nearly every part 
of Central Europe. It was not to be expected, 
however, that he should discourage anti-monarch- 
ical ideas ; nor, as a prince of the house of Aus- 


tria, was he likely te view with favor the attempts 
to wrest Lombardy from the hands of the Haps- 
burgs. So that, in the course of time, he could 
no longer hold his position, and was compelled 
to withdraw, to await the subsidence ot political 
feeling and the march of events. A republic 
was } ane my during his absence, but it was of 
brief duration; the Austrians, who had been 
everywhere victorious, were indisposed to toler- 
ate any such form of government in a neighbor- 
ing state, and Leopold returned to his capital, 
where he was well received by his subjects, and 
shortly afterwards entered into a convention 
which it was agreed that 10,000 Austrian sol- 
diers should occupy Tuscany, and support the 
authority of the sovereign, whe, however, had 
little or no power left him, -for the duchy was 
really governed by Marshal Radetzky. The late 
Grand Duke Leopold isa prince of considerable 
mental attainments, of somewhat liberal ideas, 
hh manner, and a patron of literature 
art. . 
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GEN. GEFFRARD, PRESIDENT OF HAYTI. 
The curiosity felt with regard to the republic 
of Hayti, will be gratified, in part, by the publi- 
cation of a likeness of the man now at the head 
of the government, who succeeded with very lit- 
tle difficulty in poy Soulouque, whose mis- 
management of irs had rendered him so un- 
popular. It seems, however, that many of them 
are already hankering after the old despot, who 
plundered and them at will, for he had 
the fullest faith in use of the stick as an in- 
strument of government. General was 
born at Anse-a-Veau, Hayti, September 19th, 
1806, and was adopted at an early age by Col. 
Fabre. He received some education at Aux 
Cayes, but at the age of fifteen entered the army 
as a common soldier. He rose by slow degrees 
to obtain his captaincy in 1843. He was associ- 
ated with General Hérard Riviére, who took up 
arms against President Boyer. He was made 
general of brigade in 1843.- In 1844, when 
Achaau took up arme against President Hérard, 
Geffrard defeated the insurgents. His victorious 
wished to massacre the prisoners, but 
rard prevented them, and treated the wound- 
ed of both sides with like attention. His popu- 
of all the presidents who 
ruled after Guerrier, who esteemed him highly. 
His military services, however, him the 
honor of a brevet-title of Division General in 
1845. One of the first acts of President Riché 
was to deprive Geffrard of the command of Jac- 
mel, and subject him to trial before a court- 
martial presided over by Genefal Soulonque. 
He was unanimously acquitted. The ex-emperor 
Soulouque, in the campaign he undertook, while 
ery ini , in 1849, con- 
ed the command of a division to . 
who was wounded near Agua. In 1849, when 
Soulouque imed the empire, Geffrard was 
retreat rear-guard when emperor 
ran away from the Dominicans, and the troops 
follo his example. On the 2ist of Decem- 
ber, 1858, on the point of being arrested by the 
Emperor Soulouque, who intended to execute or 
imprison him for life, Geffrard left Port au Prince 


troo 


in a boat and landed at Gonaives. The prov- 
inces of Artibonite and the North, which formed 
half of the old French part of the island, pro- 
claimed him president of the republic. His wife 
and children were arrested by the ex-emperor, 
and thrown into prison. Soulouque was de- 
feated, and on the 15th of January, 1859, Gen. 
Geffrard, at the head of the republican troops, 
entered Port au Prince and compelled the ex- 
emperor, abandoned by the people, to embark for 
Jamaica. Geffrard on this occasion protected 
his enemy and his family from insult. Geffrard 
was married in 1828, and has a large number of 
children. He is of middle height, jet black, 
very fond of horses and arms, and rides well. 
He seems to be doing his best to govern the re- 
public well, though he has already met with great 
opposition. He has sent twenty young Haytiens 
to Europe to learn the arts of civilization, and 

roposes to have some of his officers educated in 

uropean military schools. 


THE MAIDENS OF BETHLEHEM. 

Distant at first, and then nearer and nearer 
the timid flock will gather around you with 
their large burning eyes gravely fixed against 
yours, so that they see into your brain; 
and if you imagine evil against them they will 
know of your ill thought before it is yet well 
born, and will fly and be gone in a moment. But 
presently, = will only look virtuous enough 
to prevent alarm, and vicious enough to avoid 
looking silly, the blithe maidens will come nearer 
and nearer to you, and soon there will be one, 
the bravest of the sisters, who will venture right 
up to your side, and touch the hem of your coat 
in playful defiance of the danger, and then the 
rest will follow the daring of their youthful 
leader, and gather close around you, and hold a 
shrill controversy on the wondrous formation you 
call a hat, and the cunning of the hands that 
clothed you with cloth so fine; and then, grow- 
ing more profound in their researches, they will 
pass from the study of your mere dress to a seri- 
ous contemplation of your stately height, and 
your nut-brown hair, and the ruddy glow of 
your cheeks. And if they catch a glimpse of 
your ungloved fingers, then again will the air 
ring with their sweet screams of delight and 
amazement, as they com the fairness of 
your hand with the hues of your sun-burnt face, 
or with their own warmer tints. Instantly the 
ee the gentle rioters imagines a new sin; 
with tremulous boldness she touches, then grasps 
your hand and smooths it gently betwixt her own, 
and pries — into its make and color, as 
though it were silk of Damascus, or shawl of 
Cashmere. And when they see you, even then, 
still sage and gentle, the joyous girls will sud- 
denly and screamingly, and all at once, explain to 
each other that you are quite harmless and inno- 
cent—a lion that makes no spring, a bear that 
never hugs—and upon this faith, one after the 
other, they will take your passive hand, and try 
to explain it, and make it a theme and a contro- 
versy. But the one—the fairest and sweetest of 
all—is yet the most timid. She shrinks from the 


daring deeds of her playmates, and seeks shelter 
behind their sleeves, and strives to screen 
glowing consciousness from the eyes that 
upon her. But her laughing sisters will have 
none of this cowardice; they vow that the fair 
one shall be their accomplice—shall share their 
dangers—shall touch the hand of the stranger. 
They seize her small wrist, and drag her forward 
by force, and at last, while she yet strives to turn 
away and to cover up her whole soul under the 
folds of down-cast eyelids, they vanquish her ut- 
most strength, they vanquish her utmost modes- 
ty, and marry her hand to yours. The — 
pulse springs from her fingers and throbs like a 
whisper upon your listening palm. For an in- 
stant her large, timid eyes are upon you—in an 
instant they are shrouded again, and there comes 
a blushing so burning that the frightened girls 
stay their shrill langhter, as though they had 
played too perilously and harmed their gentle 
sister. A moment, and all with a sudden intel- 
ligence turn away and fiy like deer; yet soon 
again like deer they whirl round and return, and 
stand and gaze upon the danger until they grow 
brave once more.—Lothen. 


THE GREAT MEN OF ITALY. 

M. om of the French Academy, has 
written a letter to the Siécle, recommending a 
ones to be raised for the purpose of en- 
abling Italians in Paris to proceed to the seat of 
war, and take part in the mili operations. 
After dwelling on the advantage of that course, 
the writer says: “I will leave antiquity out of 
the question, and speak only of modern times. 
Is it not a striking spectacle to see Italy always 
the signal to the world, and 

e way for great things? The first ern 
epic poet is an Italian—Dante ; the first lyric 
poet is an Italian—Petrarch ; the first poet of 
chivalry is an Italian—Ariosto; the first mod- 
ern novelist is an Italian—Boccacio; the first 

ainter in the world is an Italian—Raffaele ; the 

rst statuary is an Italian—Michael Angelo ; the 
first vigorous statesman and historian of the re- 
vival is an Italian—Machiavelli ; the first philo- 
sophical historian is an Italian—Vico ; the dis- 
coverer of the New World is an Italian—Chris- 
topher Columbus; the first demonstrator of 
the laws of the heavenly world is an Italian— 
Galileo. You will find a son of Italy standing 
on every step of the temple of genius ever since 
the twelfth century. Then, in times nearer to 
our own, while other nations are working at the 
continuation of this immortal gallery, Italy from 
time to time collects her strength, and presents 
to the world a colossus surpassing all. Now, 
even now, the greatest of living artists—the only 
one, perhaps, who deserves, solely as an artist, 
the title of a great man, is he not an Italian—Ros- 
sini? And lastly, was he not also a son of Italy— 
that giant who towered above the whole century, 
and covered all around him with his light or his 
shade—Napoleon? In fact, it would seem that 
when Providence wants a guide or leader for ha- 
manity, it strikes this favored soil, and a great 
man springs forth.” 
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HORSE ARTILLERY OF THE GUARD. 


THE FRENCH TROOPS IN ITALY. 
We publish on this page another series of military sketches 


from fresh and authentic sources, representing different arms of 
the French service now engaged in Italy. It is intended to com- | strength of wing when balanced abo 
— the military delineations we have previously presented. The | 


rst picture introduces the horse artillery of the Imperial Guard 
ta, June 4th, when it did good service, 
nadiers and Zouaves bore the brunt 
@ river, before McMahon’s division 
came to their support. From the days of Napoleon, the French 
artillery has enjoyed the highest reputation. That great captain 
made his debut as an artillerist; his guns, commanding the 
streets of Paris, quelled the revolt of the sections; his guns, car- 
ried over the Alps with infinite toil and difficulty, carried terror 
* and destruction into the ranks of the Austrians on the plains of 
Lombardy, and before their “fires of death,” Germany fell in 
many a field of carnage. Louis Napoleon has, through bis life, 
appreciated the importance of this terrible arm of the French 
service. His early studies were largely devoted to the artillery 
service, and the work he wrote upon this arm, when quite a young 
man, excited the admiration of all military critics. He is the in- 
ventor of a gun which has been used with fatal effect in the pres- 
ent war, ott he is now master of an artillery more terrible and 
effective than that wielded by his uncle when at the zenith of his 
power. Constant improvements have been making in this arm of 
the French service, many of them dating later than the Crimean 
war, the practical result of which we shall soon see, if the Aus- 
trians out their presumed policy of throwing themselves into 
strongly fortified places, like Verona. 

The second picture represents a group of the engineer corps 
making their approaches to an Austrian stronghold. In the dis- 
tance we behold the artizans enga in breaking ground for 
trenches. More in front, a private with his signal t; a soldier 
in defensive armor, to protect him against the enemy’s sharpshoot- 
ers, and an officer explains the works traced out on the plan 
drawn up on a large scale. In all that concerns the science of 
war, the French are thorough adepts. 

The third sketch represents the chasseurs of the Imperial Guard 
skirmishing with the enemy’s outposts at Pontedi Magenta. We 
have elsewhere devoted considerable s to a history of this 
corps, and a notice of their bayonet-drill. We here behold them 
in action, their movements directed by the notes of the bugler who 
stands beside the commandant. There are no troops in the army 
more serviceable than the Chasseurs of the Guard. The Imperial 
Guard, as our readers are aware, form a large and formidable 
army of itself, embracing every arm of the service, cavalry, 
infantry and artillery. It is composed of picked men and, as its 


name imports, designed to fight near the person of the emperor. 


going into action at 
though the bayonets of 
of the terrific conflict near 


NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 


Never was symbol better chosen by a monarch than the eagle 
Eagle in his eye, eagle in his soar, eagle in his 


was by him. 


ve his aim, and in swiftness 
when darting on it, eagle in his gripe ; yet eagle in all that distin- 


anes of feudal monarchies, and filiing it with the of an- 
t kings, he seemed to have learnt intuitively, in stern oc- 
cupations of war, the tastes, the tact, the amenities, and what was 


still more, the duties and exigencies of an imperial ro . Art 
and science, almost shamed and even scared by caked 
from society, raised their heads, and threw their ——— 
at the feet of the reviver; an Augustan age of literature c) 
forth trom the chaos of revolutionary barbarism, and its brilliant 
authors hung their thanks, in verse and prose, upon his armor or 
ermine ; manufactures sprang up with a taste an fusion which 
not only shed a new lustre round his halls from Sévres and the 
Gobelins, but made France more than ever the arbiter of eleg-nces 
and dictatress of fashion. ; 

To this must be added the wonderful and inborn mastership in 
the craft of government, which he at once displayed ; his power 
of domestic organization and internal rule, where he held in his 
own hand the threads of command, from every t, pre- 
fectship, and mayoralty, almost as completely, if not as instan- 
taneously acting, as the wires in the cabinet of his pres- 
ent illustrious successor. And further, add the mental clearness 
and ical thinking-power required to enable a man to be a 
lawgiver and to draw up a le of universal justice, civil and 
criminal, theoretical and pplied—classificati of offences, 
procedure, apes of punishment, prevention, pursuit and cor- 
rection. Such a code, too, as could and did suit a people whose 
cumbersome legislation and “ ordonnances,” octrois, decrees of 
extinct parliament, had been swept away by a ruthless revolution ; 
people which had acquired new thoughts, new feelings, new 
claims ; though not new traditions and usages, to lend either a 
base or buttress to a legal system. 

The simple title of ‘ Code Napoleon,” while it denies no praise 
to the learned and industrious men who arranged and composed 
it, tells the future at the present age, who watched over the great 
work to maturity, presided personally over the deliberations of its 
compilers, ruled their differences, threw in the valuable ingredient 
of a strong unbiased sense ; and it he sometimes embroiled, oftener 
conciliated, jarring sentiments. Nor is the slender praise of this 
undertaking, accomplished amidst innumerable other cares, that 
it should have remained established in countries from which every 
other vestige of French dominion has vanished,—preserved as of 
great value by dynasties of rival houses, through first impulse 
ot sudden resturations to abolish every novelty, and of the experi- 
ence of time to produce something more national. 


OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS OF THE ENGINEER CORPS. 


guishes the king of birds from vulture, hawk or gen- 
tle falcon, A warrior by nature, anda ——— by 
instinct, with all the roughness of one, and all the 
haughtiness of the other, yet fitting a throne as if he 
had been nursed upon it, surrounding it with the 


“ Quot libras in duce Summo!” we may well exclaim; and ask, was such a 
man sent on the public stage without a part allotted to him of supreme impor- 
tance and inevitable influence? But now another evidence of a providential 
destiny has come, after many years, before us,—one which baffles many 4 pre- 
vious calculation. He dashes over the world like a meteor; blazed, dazaled, 
and dropped, completely extinct. He was a phenomenon—a comet if you 
please—that struck its course athwart the = planes of regular orbs, whose 
mutual attractions and ter-attracti been of their periodical laws 
of motion ; and swung them, more rudely than usual, from their steady course. 
But the distarbing brush was over ; the eccentric body had flown by, never to 
return. “ Write this man childless,” had become truth, plainly recorded in 
extol what was great im, or recognize indispensable 
world; for whose té do so? 

That yet, after all this, almost a ion later, the ostracised, branded and 

ibed name should be found in the same place, bearing after it the same 
mperial title—annulled, abolished, by a congress of Europe,—with every hu- 
man probability, and many earnest desires, that both may be continued in a 
— dynasty—is vay hee and unex enough to establish a provi- 
dential dispensation in history of the first vo rage It suggests the idea 
ep whatever .1¢ did or intended, that = of + noble and igher a 

is genius, his grandeur of mind, and his faith, is to be preserved, even 

veloped, as a legacy of family love alone can be; while the errors and the ex- 
cesses that have clouded it will ever serve as traditi lessons, where they 
can be most accurately appreciated for avoidance.—Cardinal Wiseman. 


IMPORTANT BIBLICAL DISCOVERY. 

The London Athenxam says that Professor Tischendort who had been sent 
by the Russian government on a journey of scientific exploration, in a letter 
from Cairo, dated the 15th of March, states, to the Minister of Saxony, Herr 
von Falkenstein, that he has succeeded in making some valuable discoveries 
relative to the Bible. The most important of these discoveries is a manuscript 
of the Holy Scriptures, from the fourth centary, consequently as old as the famous 
manuscript of the Vatican, which hitherto, in all commentaries, maintained the 
first rank. ‘This it will have to share in future, with the newly discovered man- 
uscript, if Herr Tischendorf be not mistaken. In 346 yf fine sa 
have been cut ont of one skin, it 
contains the greatest part of the Prophets, the Psalms, the Book of Job, the 
Book of Jesus Sirach, the Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, and several of the 
A Books of the Old Testament ; but then the whole of the New Tes- 
tament is complete. Another valuable discovery of Professor Tischendorf’s is 
described as an undoubted and complete manuscript of the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and of the Shepherd of Hermas, both belonging to the second wag aS ng 
Christian era, and originally standing in the esteem of the Scriptural Epistles. 
Herr Tischendorf hopes, from the munificence of the Russian government, that 
he will be enabled to give immediate publication to these three manuscripts. 
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TO 


Proror.—Raphael, the painter on Good Frida: 
and died on Good Friday. The ne apirivusllty of his ~d 
tures will give him uodying fame. 

Surczant S.—Some time back a conscript in France was 
purchasable for the sum of 400 dollars; at the present 
time the amount is very much increased. 

“ Koonomist,” Lynn, Mass.—We are afraid to say for 
how smali a sum a laboring man in Paris can procure 
a meal. For five cents he can satisfy his appetite, but 
then an American or Englishman would pine away oh 
the diet upon which a Frenchman thrives. 

Miss M. C., Mauchester.—The gold and silver will 
certainly’ live in quite impure water, but we should 
advise its being changed at least twice a week. 

C. C.—In London it is estimated that there is one clergy- 
man of the Established Church to every two thousand 


persons. 

nen —The brown rat, the mortal enemy of the black 
rat, was introduced into Engiand in the year 1730, and 
was brought over in a merchant v from India, 
since which time it has accomplished almost the entire 
destruction of the former species, which is now very 
rarely seen. 

Tuespis.—We do not remember the name of the Califor- 


is generally 
attributed to Jobn Van Eyck, a ‘Flemish painter, who 
lived at the + ye | of the fifteenth century, Pre- 
vious to that time colors were mixed with water, gum 
or wax. Van Eyck confided his secret to Antony of 
Messina, who went from Flanders to Venice, where he 

ractised the ~4 method, which was speedily adopted 
other painte 

M. M.—The air of Ps Life let us Cherish was composed 
by Mozart. 

Purm.—Stalactite caves are formed from water, which 
filters from the rock beneath which they are situated, 
and which dissolves a quantity of calcareous salts, 
which it leaves as it flows off drop by drop, and evapo- 
rates on comihg in contact with the air. The upper 
deposit is termed the stalactite, that which is deposited 
on the ground is called the stalagmite. 

Constant Reaper.—The last monarch who was crowned 
by the pope, previous to Napoleon I., was Charles V. 
of Austria, whose coronation took place on the 24th of 
February, 1530, at Bologna, when he — the titles 
of King of Lombardy and Roman Em 

“ A Mippiesex Farmuer.”—Io “hve thousand 
differently named varieties of applies are cultivated for 
the manufacture of cider. 


-+> 


THE PROSPECT OF PEACE. 

Through the smoke arising from the battle- 
fields of Europe, we already perceive, dimly 
looming and indistinct as yet, perhaps, but still 
apparent to the eye of faith, the fair image of 
peace. Astrea has not forsaken the earth. 
Though mighty armies have met in the shock of 
battle, though the plains of Lombardy and Pied- 
mont have been dyed in blood, still the cause of 
justice, the cause of rational freedom, has thus 
far triumphed, and in the completeness of that 
triumph we behold the hopes of a re-establish- 
ment of tranquillity on an honorable basis. Even 
the English press, bitterly hostile to France, has 
at last, however reluctantly, acknowledged that 
the French emperor must be trusted in his 
solemn declaration of disinterestedness so far as 
Italy is concerned, and his abnegation of all 
hostile views towards Germany and Austria 
proper. To give weight and influence to these 
declarations, the emperor of Russia has also 
shown that the German confederation has not 
even been menaced, and that no reason exists for 
its taking up arms. 

The London Times, while admitting the sin- 
cerity of Louis Napoleon’s declarations, is 
amazed at them. For our own part, we are free 
to declare that they excite no surprise in us. 
The facts simply show that Louis Napoleon, a 
far-sighted man and a statesman of consummate 
ability, has recognized and followed the spirit of 
the age. The progress of liberal ideas within a 
few years past has been prodigious. Louis Na- 
poleon foresees their sure triumph, and he has 
thrown himself boldly on the wave, staking his 
life on their success, and aspiring to the true 
glory of a liberator. What if his own empire 
be governed by aniron hand *?—his usurpation of 
the reins of power and his subsequent adminis- 
tration have been endorsed by his people. If we 
doubt whether the ballot-box in France repre- 


sents the sincere wishes of the people, we can- 
not doubt their sympathy with their sovereign, 
and their entire confidence in him, when we be- 
hold them, men and women, all classes, pouring 
into the treasury their offerings, five times great- 
er than the amount required by the State. There 


was no compulsion here. The billions subscribed 


were free-will offerings. We have, therefore, no 
to supp that France is not governed 


“as she likes best. On the other hand, the Ital- 
ians were groaning under a foreign yoke of 
which they had persistently manifested their ab- 
horrence and hatred, which they had, at different 


dates, struggled to throw off. True to his dec- 


> 


laration, “the empire is Peace,” Louis Napoleon | 


exhausted diplomacy before he resorted to arms 
to settle a question, the solution of which the 
peace of Europe demanded. When these pacific 
endeavors had proved fruitless, Napoleon entered 
Italy as the armed champion of Liberalism. Op- 
posed to him was Francis Joseph, the armed 
champion of Feudalism. The hostile champi- 
ons have met, and the cause of liberty has so far 
triumphed. The Austrians, fighting desperately, 
have been driven to their strongholds, and their 
position is desperate, unless the Germanic Con- 
federation and England come to their aid. But 
England will not espouse the quarrel, and it is 
quite unlikely that Germany. deprived of her 
aid, and menaced by Russia, will be mad enough 
to attempt to bolster up the pretensions of Aus- 
tria to hold an alienated and hostile people be- 
yond the Alps. If Germany so acts, she must 
look to witness the re-enactment of the bloody 
dramas of Austerlitz and Jena, without the hope 
of another Waterloo for France. 

But since nations as well as individuals are 
governed, excepting in moments of passion, by 
their interest, Germany will remain quiet. The 
independence of Italy will be the best guarantee 
for the security of the other States of Italy that 
could be given, and must promote the general 
prosperity ; hence, after some months more of 
desperate strife, we look to see peace restored, 
on a sure and firm basis. 


HOW NEW YORKERS LIVE. 
At the last meeting of the Sanitary Associ- 


ation the following remarkable facts were ad- 
duced : “‘ Three years since the whole number of 
buildings of all descriptions in New York was 
some 53,000. The city is divided into twenty- 
two wards. In 1856, nineteen of these wards 
contained a population of 535,027 inhabitants, 
divided into 112,833 families, averaging a little 
less than five souls in each family. For the ac- 
commodation of these 112,833 families residing 
in nineteen wards, there were 36,088 dwellings, 
averaging about three and one-half families oc- 
cupying an entire house. There are but 12,717 
of these families occupying an entire house, 7148 
of these dwellings contain two families, 4600 
contain each three families. Thus, while 24,465 
of these dwellings shelter but 36,213 families, 
the remaining 13,623 houses have to cover 76,620 
families, averaging nearly six families to each 
house, showing that about three-fourths of the 
whole population of New York live, averaging 
but a fraction less than six families in a house, 
while only about one family in ten occupy a 
whole house.” 


New Encuianp Dol- 
lar Magazine for August is just issued, and con- 
tains a series of portraits, embracing those of 
Longfellow, Lowell, Dana, Prescott, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Agassiz, Lawrence, etc. 
Also, a most curious illustrated article on the 
Tea Culture and the Chinese, with twelve en- 
gravings. This number closes with twelve orig- 
inal mirth-provoking pictures. Add to this 
thirty original tales, sketches, poems, and the 
usual editorial variety, and we have a star num- 
ber. For sale everywhere for ten cents, or sent a 
whole year for one dollar. Cheapest publication 
in the world! 


Tne Fame or Borns.—It is stated that the 
one hundredth anniversary of Robert Burns was 
celebrated by no less than eight hundred and. 
seventy-two meetings in Scotland, England, Ire- 
land, the various British Colonies, the United 
States and Denmark. 


A FrieNDLess Man.—One who was the friend 
of La Fayette died lately in a third ward police 
station in New York. He was seventy-four years 
old, and had no relatives or friends to take suf- 
ficient interest in him to go so far as even to 
seoure him a grave in a respectable cemetery. 


Locx-Max1nc.—Hobbs, the American lock 
maker, is making a fortune in London, manu- 
facturing pickless locks. 


Tue Fourrn.—Wasn’t there 
some noise and bustle in Boston Independence 
Day? 


SeasonaBte Weatner.—In the very finest 
November, the fog is much mist. 


Mrs. Generar Scorrt.—The health of this 
ady, who is in Paris, is improving. 


LOOK ABOUT YOU. 

How many of our citizens have never so much 
as visited the end of one of our long wharves in 
their lives, deeming themselves well informed of 
the business of this immense city, simply by the 
records of the newspapers, and a walk twice a 
day trom their dwelling-houses, or offices, through 
the self-same streets, from one year’s end to 
another. Such individuals would get a deal of 
information and enlargement of ideas by a stroll 
among the business streets of Boston, along its 
wharves, and through those thoroughfares that 
are nearest to the shipping. Here they would 
see an almost incalculable amount of merchan- 
dize of every known description, and thousands 
of men and vehicles engaged in its transportation. 
Along the noble piers, on the east side of the 
city, they would see myriads of tall masts and 
noble crafts ; here a gallant ship, just dropping 
her anchor in the stream, from some far off clime, 
and there another just spreading her broad wings, 
loaded to the hatches with a rich freight, for some 
foreign port; and now a huge, dark steamer, 
with clouds of smoke and thundering paddle- 
wheels, is seen g from the Atlantic. 
Here the wharves are crowded with the rich 
fruits of the sunny South, and there, with the 
staple products of the North. This isa ship from 
Sweden, with her stout, low-statured crew, dis- 
charging her cargo of iron ; and next to her is a 
Hollander, with a cargo of liquid fire, marked 
gin. Here is an East Indiaman, with hides and 
spices ; she is a Yankee craft, and looks, though 
off the long voyage, as if just out of dock. Those 
dark, bedimmed bundles, done up in raw hides, 
are ceroons of indigo, and here is flaxseed, and 
saltpetre. That is a French bark, astern of the 
Indiaman, from Havre, with silks, China ware, 
brandy, and some rich brands of wine. This 
rakish brig is from the Mediterranean, and has 
brought from the Straits a cargo of fresh fruit, 
oranges, raisins andalmonds. That fore-and-aft 
schooner is from Hayti, filled to the decks with 
coffee ; and here is another West Indiaman from 
Cuba, with dye-wood, tobacco, sugar and mo- 
lasses. * Moored across the end of the wharf is 
an Italian trader, from Leghorn, with some beau- 
tiful specimens of statuary and paintings, with 
oils, nuts, and green fruit. This rough-looking 
brig, moored ahead of the ship, a queer craft, 
Turkish built, and manned by real broad-pan- 
talooned and turbaned gentlemen, is from 
Smyrna, with opium and wool. Here’s a South 
American trader farther on, with hides, mahog- 
any and coffee, from Brazil. Those small crafts, 
lying four and five deep at the wharf, are coast- 
ers, from New Brunswick, with fish, coal, plaster 
and wood. Those lofty ships at the opposite 
piers are Liverpoolers ; and those bales on the 
wharf contain colored cottons, worsted goods, 
linens, carpetings, and the casks contain cutlery 
and hardware. And so we might go on, and 
enumerate a hundred different branches of trade 
that may be seen at the piers, for such is a com- 
mercial picture of this good city. 


Tue Lone Istanp Hovuse.—It is an impor- 
tant object for those who crave and require sea 
air and sea bathing, to find some locality not too 
far from home. The Long Island House, Bos- 
ton harbor, recently opened and under the man- 
agement of Mr. C. C. Ayres, exactly meets the 
want. It is quiet and retired, and yet accessible. 
Messrs. T. J. Dunbar, & Co., 70 Broad Street, 


the proprietors, have spared no expense in fur- 
nishing the hotel with every appliance for the 
comfort of visitors and sojourners, and the sail 
to and fro in the favorite steamer Nelly Baker, is 
a delightful trip. The Long Island House will 
certainly be extremely popular this season. 


Dressinc ror Cuurcu.—A young lady who 
lately gave an order to a milliner for a bonnet, 
said: “ You are to make it plain, and at the 
in church.” 


Divine Beties.—aAll the women of the vil- 
lages on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico are in 
the habit of swimming. The young ladies are 
all diving-belles. 


A vance Borris. —The largest glass bottle 
ever blown was at Leith, Scotland. It was in 


dimensions forty inches by forty-two, and was 
capable of holdinff two barrels in quantity of fluid. 


Tus Srrawserry Marxet.—One firm in 
Cincinnati has sold, during the present “season, 
15,500 bushels of strawberries. 


THE SEA-SIDE. 

The burning suns of July and the threatened 
heat of next month have carried away thousands 
of people from our midst to the watering-places, 
and among these birds of passage, blended with 
the many who go there only for fashion’s sake, 
are not a few who really have a passionate, poet- 
ical love for the sea, not idlers and sensualists, 
who pass their time in drinking mint juleps,and 
trotting horses on sand-beaches. To the true 
lover of nature, a brief space torn from the page 
of everyday toilsome life and spread out by the 
margin of the sea, is a season of true and refined 
luxury. It matters not to him what may be his 
accommodation and what his surroundings, pro- 
vided he has a full view of the broad Atlantic, 
that mirror in which Almighty power glasses 
itself. Ever the same, yet ever changing, the sea 
is a great enigma. Through what phases of 
gentleness and ferocity, of smiles and frowns, of 
caressing beauty and of appalling terror it passes 
in the space of a few hours—often a few min- 
utes! How often have we seen it, a golden mir- 
ror, glittering in the rays of the sun, and then 
changing, with electric rapidity, to a black and 
heaving mass of billows, the very image of 
gloom and wrath. How many legends and his- 
tories cluster round the margin of the great deep ! 
Of what fearful combats has it not been the 
theatre! What strange monsters, unknown to 
science, may abide within its unfathomable 
depths, among the corroding gems and gold of 
wrecked argosies and bleaching skeletons, whose 
burial-place is undreamed of! If anything can 
awaken the latent poetical feeling in the breast of 
& man, it is a day or two passed by the sea-side ; 
if in solitude, no matter, for the ocean is an 
eloquent companion. 


WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 

In order to effect their escape from the San 
Quentin Prison, California, fourteen hardened 
convicts heavily ironed with cross-shackles on the 
ankle and a heavy bar of iron with a hook in the 
centre, cut a series of holes 18 by 22 inches in 
size, through six partition walls of the cells, 21-2 
feet thick, and one through the main wall, which 
is three feet wide and nearly four feet long. Pro- 
tected from the view of the guard without, they 
got into the blacksmith shop, and using their 
blankets as ropes, let themselves down some 
twenty feet to the ground floor, and securing 
files, cold chisels and such other tools as would 
enable them to remove their shackles, cut their 
way through a wooden partition into the ma- 
chine-shop, and from thence into the main yard 
of the prison, where, by the aid of a plank 
which they found lying near by, they mounted 
upon the wall, and tying their blanket rope 
around the sentry box, at the corner, let them- 
selves down into the brick-yard and escaped. 


New Prerext ror Divorce.—An odd di 
vorce case is before the New York public, in 
which the plaintiff, who is the wife, sets up the 
claim that her hasband, whom she supposed to 
be worth $60,000, is not worth more than $5000. 
For this, among other sufficient reasons, she 
prays a court to come over into Macedon and 
help her. 


Srronc-Minpep anp Srronc-HanpEep.— 
At Oskaloosa, Iowa, a young woman, whose hus- 
band came home drunk the other day, took down 
an ox-goad and chastised him most gloriously— 
until he promised not to do so again. He laid 
the blame upon a friend who asked him to drink. 
She then flogged him again for not having the 
firmness to refuse. 


IMPERIAL emperor of Japan 
lately sent a case of fine silks to the State de-” 
partment, showing that he is a gentleman and a 
scholar. It was accompanied by an autograph 
letter full of unintelligible pot-hooks, which 
drove the clerk who ‘’ ordered to copy it to 


the verge of suicide. 


TO Manuracturres.—The 
towns of Veazie and Brunswick, Me., have late- 
ly voted to.exempt from taxation for ten years, 
under the provisions of the last legislature, all 

property invested in the manufacture of cotton 


and woolen fabrics in. those towns. 


Vorace.—What will be the result 
of the new attempt to cross the Atlantic in the 
balloon? What a triumph it will be, if success- 
ful. But, as Richard III. remarked to Ratcliffe, 
“ we fear—we fear.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


POISONOUS DRINK. 

We have several times lately spoken of the 
fearful poisons that are introduced into the vari- 
ous liquors sold at the dram shops in the cities of 
this country. One of the editors of the New 
York Tribune lately got possession of a confi- 
dential circular of a certain German doctor in 
that-city, who makes a business of this vile and 
murderous manufacture. The doctor offers to 
trade cognac oils, extracts of brandy, Holland 
and London gin, oil of rye for prodycing su- 
perior Monongahela or Bourbon whiskey from 
common corn spirit, essence of rum, peach and 
cherry brandies, and invaluable preparations for 
giving age and body to new liquors. He guar- 
antees to produce six barrels of good merchant- 
able brandy from one ounce of best cognac oil. 
Then he has cherry juice and Malva coloring for 
the manufacture of port wine. The manufac- 
ture of claret is also provided for. The same 
wonders can be performed by the gin and whis- 
key essences, yielding a fabulous figure of profit 
to the dealer, and producing an astonishing 
amount of vital heat in the ventricular institu- 
tions of the consuming consumer. The exposer 
of these frauds upon the thirsty, scarcely hopes 
‘to do much good by his revelations, and he seems 
to have settled down jnto the belief that the tip- 
plers of New York will no more than heretofore 
stand upon the quality of their tipple, but will 
tipple whenever and wherever the tipple can be 
got at. The same reflection, we are sorry to 
admit, applies to Boston. 


> 


HYPOCRISY. 

We observe by our English journals an an- 
nouncement just made that “the court will go 
into mourning for the late King of Naples for 
ten days, commencing on Thursday next, the 9th 
instant.” Such is the announcement of the 
Court Circular, published under the patronage of 
the palace at Lond For ten days the distin- 
guished attendants of her mejesty, from the first 
lord of the bedchamber to the lowest lady of the 
royal wardrobes, to say nothing of other djgni- 
taries of more political import, are to mourn the 
departure of King Bomba of Naples! He was 
universally regarded as the worst man in Europe, 
whetber on or off the throne, and his death is to 
be lamented, as if it had been a great public ca- 
lamity. The New York Evening Post, remark- 
ing upon this tomfoolery, observes that during 
the year that has past the world has lost several 
of its most eminent men—Humboldt, whose 
name for nearly a century has been connected 
with every intellectual labor; Hallam, destined 
to a permanent place in English literature ; De 
Tocqueville, the most philosophic of statesmen, 
and Joseph Sturge, the most indefatigable of 
philanthropists, besides others whose lives have 
adorned and benefited their kind, but the Court 
Circular has scarcely so much as chronicled 
these events, while the demise of the tyrant of 
Naples, a man with whom the British govern- 
ment has for some years refused.ato -hold diplo- 
matic relations because of his scandalous and in- 
haman career, is proclaimed an occasion for 
tributes of posthumous respect. Of what lies 


are the daily lives of those high in station for - 


the most part made up! 


Srereoscores.—The rage for stereoscopes 
seems to increase by what it feeds on. No won- 
der. It is enchanting to have statues, cities, 
bridges, all the wonders of the Old World, in a 
compass of a small box, and ready to rise up be- 
fore your eyes as at a wave of the enchanter’s 
wand. 


A Fiirt.—Longfellow says, a woman of more 
beauty than sense; more accomplishments than 
learning ; more charms of person than grace of 
mind ; more admirey than friends; more fools 
than wise men for ts. 


Orr to tHe Wanrs.—Carl Benson writes to 


the Spirit of the Times that among the French 
young gentlemen who are off to the wars, is the 
Baron de Courval, who only a short time since 
married an American heiress. ~ 


Tue Cray Monument.—The Henry Clay 


Monument at Lexington is now more than one 
hundred feet high, and nearly ready for the capital, 
on which is to stand the statue of the statesman. 


Suarr Retrortr.—“ I do not wish your asser- 
tions to pass for truth, madam.” “You can 


easily prevent it, sir, by repeating them yourself.” 


SPAIN AND CUBA. 

Mr. Dodge, our late Minister to Spain, has re- 
cently been at Washington, and has damped the 
ardor of the Cubaneers somewhat. by the repre- 
sentations which he has made to the president, 
of the utter impracticability of the Spanish cab- 
inet in the matter of trading for Cuba. Spain 
is sufficiently impoverished, but too proud to be 
very poorin spirit. She regards the retention of 
Cuba, her last hold here, where she was once so 
rich, as a question of honor; and like individu- 
als who really have no honor to speak of, makes 
that subtile virtue a matter of special boast. Mr. 
Dodge thinks Jonathan’s cuteness will never pre- 
vail over this Castilian vanity, and that nothing 
but the last necessity will induce Spain to relin- 
quish her right and title to Cuba. It is only the 
Cubaneers rampant, however, who are discour- 
aged or disturbed by the representations of Mr. 
Dodge. These representations present the sub- 
ject in no new phase. The Spanish government, 
from the outset, has met all our approaches in 
reference to the purchase of Cuba, direct and in- 
direct, with a positive, absolute end uncondi- 
tional refusal to sell at any time, or upon any 
terms. The president is well aware of this de- 
termination of Spain not to part with Cuba, even 
for a consideration ; but is probably aware that 
the time must nevertheless come when the trans- 
fer must be made; and there is nothing, we ven- 
ture to say, in the present aspect of the question, 
which will occasion a change or modification of 
his cherished purpose of acquiring Cuba at the 
practicable time and in the right way. Come it 
must, sooner or later—it is “‘ destiny.” 


A CIRCASSIAN BEAUTY. 

A letter from Trebizond, of the 14th of May, 
in the Levant Herald, says: A party of Circas- 
sian dealers arrived here lately, having among 
their “ stock” a young Aourt some 14 years of 
age. In proof of her unusual beauty, I may at 
once mention that the price set upon her was 
and is 200,000 piastres. Some days after the 
landing of the owners of this Circassian gem, a 
relation of hers arrived and claimed her from her 
possessors, who it seems had stolen her from her 
home. He claimed her restoration to himself, 
but, I need hardly say, in vain; the owners of so 
valuable a piece of merchandise were not the 
men to give it up through any sentimental weak- 
ness. The dispute was at last referred to the 
pacha’s arbitration, much against the will of the 
young beauty herself, who protested against re- 
turning to her native hills, and stoutly held out 
for going to Stamboul—the paradise of a Circas- 
sian girl’s imagination. Before the pacha, how- 
ever, could deliver his judgment on the matter, 
the dispute was settled by the relation foregoing 
his claims for a consideration, and accordingly 
the young beauty and her friends embarked for 
Constantinople. 


Victoria’s Cu1tpren.—There are nine chil- 
dren of Victoria and Prince Albert, four boys 
and five girls. They are all, except the princess 
royal, to be provided with partners by marriage, 
and these partners must be found among the 
royal families of the continent. As most of the 
sprigs of royalty on the continent are poor, it 
will cost England a handsome sum of money to 
support, in royal style, these children. 


_ 
+ 


Fruit at tHe West.—Letters from the West 
report a great crop of raspberries this year. 
They are retailed at ten cents a quart in Cincin- 
nati, and would be cheaper were it not for the 
large export trade. Currants are scarce in Ohio, 
and sell for more than berries. 


4th 


Irish Wit.—A Dublin car-driver hailed a 
passenger, and asked him if he wanted a car? 
The latter said “no,” he was able to walk. 
“* May your honor long be able, but seldom wil- 
ling,” was the sharp but courteous reply. 


Exoxisa Wit.—Sidney Smith, while passing 
through a by-street behind St. Paul’s, heard two 
women abusing each other from opposite houses. 
“ They will never agree,” said the wit; “they 
argue from different premises.” 


Queer.—Isn’t it singular that an ill-natured 
shopkeeper should ever offer to sell his good 
will, when all the world ‘knows that he hasn’t 
got any? 

Marriace.—Marriage is the best state for a 
man in general ; and every man is a worse man 


in proportion as he is unfit for the married state, 


Gatherings. 


Considerable damage has been done in Salt 
Lake Valley by floods. 

There is no probability that the naval force in 
the Mediterranean will be increased. 

The vines of Ohio are said to have been in- 
jured by the late frost. 

The Canary or Western Islands are suffering 
under the deprivations of a famine. 

There are said to be not less than 10,000 Chi- 
namen now on their passage to California. 

Two more newspapers in foreign languages 
have been started in New York—one Spanish, 
and the other French. 


The Lynn News says that a farmer in Lynn, 
and in Ipswich, are turning their atten- 
tion with success to the culture of tobacco. 

Rev. Dr. Odenheimer has accepted the office 
of bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
New Jersey. 

The Illinois Central Railroad is the longest 
road in the United States, the main track branch 
being 709 miles in length. 

A prisoner in Trenton, N. Y., lately escaped 
ona train by hiding on the 
under the lamps. The officers searched the train 
but did not find him. 

The first parish church in Hingham, Mass., 
was erected in 1661, one hundred and ninety- 
eight years ago. It is the oldest church edi- 
fice now in use in the United States. 


Utah is now reported to be so poor a country, 
that not even a hundred families of any civil- 
ized race are expected to settle there, r the 
Mormons shall have left it. 


A lad in Troy, N. Y., was leading a cow by a 
rope, one end of which was tied around his body, 
when the cow became frightened and ran, the 
boy fell, and was dragged until his brains were 
dashed out. 

The number of dead letters annually returned 
to the department is about 2,250,000. About 
20,000 annually are found to contain money and 
other valuables, and are, as soon as found, reg- 
istered and returned to the owners. 

It is stated that a man named Clark, living at 
Jamestown, Kentucky, has had the hydrophobia 
for twelve years, and still lives. He has a spasm 
every day, which he relieves Y, a dose of lo 
and in that way keeps himself along. 

The Hadsor, N. Y., Gazette states that Messrs. 
A. M. Baker & Co., at their mills in the town of 
Livingston, have been experimenting for some 
time with a view of manufacturing printing pa- 
per from pine wood, with a fair prospect of 
success. 


“The Comforts of Human Life,” by R. Heron, 


were written in a prison, under the most distress- 
ing circumstances. ‘The Miseries of Human 
Lite,” by Beresford, were, on the contrary, com- 
i i was 
this 

A short time since, a street oyer a sewer in St. 
Louis caved in, and completely swallowed up a 
coal wagon and four horses. chasm of forty 
feet in width by thirty feet in length was made, 
and the cart and horses were buried out of sight. 


The people of St. Louis are beginning to waik 
carefully along their streets. 


H. A. Merrill, of Bangor, Maine, knows the 
exact width of a narrow escape. He stepped off 
backwards from the roof of a five-story building, 
and just saved himself from being dashed to 

ieces on a pile of brick sixty feet below him, 
catching and holding to a ladder and the 
odge of a scaffold he encountered in his descent. 


Dog stealers in New York doa large and prof- 
itable business. Dogs stolen in that city are 
sent to Boston, Baltimore, or Philadelphia, while 
those stolen there are exchanged. A thriving 
trade in the dog line has long been carried on be- 
tween New York and Liverpool, by persons en- 
gaged on steamers and packets. 


A bold robbery was perpetrated in Cincinnati, 
probably with a view to more extended opera- 
tions. The cashier of a bank was awakened by 
a noise in his room, and aroused himself just in 
time to see a fellow make his exit through the win- 
dow. He found that his pockets had been rifled 
of the keys of the bank, and several dollars in 
money. 


A man named Gaines, residing at Sturgis, In- 
diana, lost his life by his rashness a few days 
me of his friends having said that some 
ofl of wintergreen which they had was too strong 
for use, Gaines maintained the opposite, and, 
to prove that he was right, drank two table- 
spoonfuls, which soon uced vomiting, and in 
a few hours death. 


At Richmond, Va., a Frenchman, who was a 
young and powerful man, recently died of the 


*lockjaw.” In his case the muscles became so 
violently contracted, that all efforts either to 
open his hands or his mouth failed, and death 
was the consequence. The lockjaw was caused 
by giving himself what many would call a tri- 


fling cut, 


A young fellow in Detroit went to the house 
hen: Sh allow them A 
to to 
her Ull she wes nearty dead, and then 
went off to the ball. The boy was sent to 


jail 


ady to invite her two daughters to a danc- 
4 refused 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Self-distrust is the cause of mest of our 
failures.— Bovee. 

--.. Fly in all haste from the friend who will 
suffer you to teach him nothing.—[¥. G. Simms. 

-.+. The founders of large fortunes are gen- 
erally themselves too mean to enjoy them.— 


has never quarrelled with hi — W. G. 


men had made men, and not made the » 
they imitated humanity so inably.— Shak- 


speare. 
.... The exhibition of real is never 
tesque. Distortion is the agony of weakness. 
t is the dislocated mind whose movements are 
spasmodic.—R. A. Willmott. 
.+.. Haste and rashness are storms and tem- 
ts, breaking and wrecking business ; but nim- 
leness is a full, fair wind, ing it with speed 
to the haven.— Filler. } 


++. In order to be in any degree, we 
must abandon ing the will of 


God, and after the pattern of his Son, to the tem- 
— and spiritual benefit of mankind.—Rodert 


.-+. Vicious habits are so great a stain to hu- 
man nature, and so odious in themselves, that 
every person actuated by right reason would 
avoid them, though he were sure they would be 
always concealed, both from God and man, and 
had no future punishment entailed upon them. 
— Cicero. 

.++» How deep is the magic of sound may be 
learned by breaking some sweet verses into prose. 
The operation has been compared to gathering 
dewdrops, which shine like jewels upon the flow- 
er, but run into water in the hand. The ele- 
ments remain, but the sparkle is gone.—R. A. 
Willmott. 

-.-. A man should not allow himself to hate 
even his enemies ; because, if you indulge this 
passion in some occasions, it will rise of itself in 
others ; if you hate rom enemies, you will con- 
tract such a vicious habit of mind, as by degrees 
will break out upon those who are your friends, 
or to those who are indifferent to you.— Plutarch. 


+++. The wisdom of the Creator is in nothing 
seen more gloriously than} the heart. It was no- 
cessary that it should be made capable of working 
forever without the cessation of a moment, with- 
out the least degree of weariness. It is so made; 
and the power of the Creator, in so constructing 
it, can in nothing be exceeded but by his wis- 
dom.— Hope. 


Soker’s Budget. 


Why is a tale-bearer like a bricklayer ?—Be- 
cause he raises stories. 

When is a wall like a fish?— When it is 
scaled. 

Why is the letter U the of the alphabet? 
it is always in 

If England should be drawn into the present 
war, she will not find herself in a condition to 
take a “Nap.” . 

It may sound like a paradox, yet the breaking 
of both of an army’s wings is a pretty sure way 
to make it fly. 

It is said that the horns of a dilemma are se- 
curely fixed at the capital, for the senators to 
hang themselves on. 

Why is a stove an agreeable affair in summer 
as well as winter '—Because at either season it is 
always grateful when coaled. 

Spiggles says that his appetite fer coffee is al- 
ways ap-peas ed by one cupful of that beverage as 
it is served up at his boarding-house. 

A Wheeling paper makes the following myste- 
rious announcement ; “There were nineteen feet 
in the channel last night.” The odd one prob- 
ably belonged to a cripple. . 

Men only purchase such things as they want; 
but women frequently purchase things they do not 
want, and copenady no other purpose than 
the mere pleasure of purchasing. 

It was announced in Paris that the Marquis de 
Créqui had poisoned himself. “ You see,” sai 


one of his friends, “he must have bitten his own 


tongue.” 

A fellow in town has a nose so long that an 
eminent sua m has recommended him to have 
a hinge for it, so that he can shut his pro- 
boscis up like a jack-knife on going to bed. 

“Did you ever know such a mechanical genius 
as my son?” said an old lady. “He has made 


a fiddle all out of his own head, and has wood 
enough for another.” 

“ John,” said Mr. B. the other day to his son, 

A “watch-spring” coat is advertised. 
Fashion is advancing—like the crab, We shall 
soon get back to clocked stockings—unless, which 
is to 


hoped, the watch-spring petticoat is to 
be the wind-up of cri \. 
The vanities of human kind are su to 


be infinite, yet old Marvell was not far 


t 
when he said : righ 


The world in all doth but two nations bear, 
The good, the bad—and these mix everywhere.” 
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BALLOU’S 


THE FRENCH BAYONET. 
ng upon the present 
e 


new arms of pre- 


In his address to his soldiers, on enteri 


Lombardy, have shown that 


infantry, and even cavalry, with 
the certainty of success. Their 
peculiar use of the bayonet 
originated with the famous 
Chasseurs de Vincennes, and 
since the formation of that 


French infantry advancing to 
battle at the “‘ gymnastic step,” 
the rally inst cavalry, the 


rally by half section, and the chasseurs in action as tirailleurs. 
In France the creation of ~-_ * corps for service as light troops 


is wholly of modern origin. 


organization of chasseurs dates 


from the reign of Louis XV. and the war of the Austrian succes- 


GUARD AGAINST INFANTRY. PRIME PARRY. 


GUARD AGAINST CAVALRY. 


sion. The name of Foot Chasseurs existed under the Republic | was actually organized. It required the improvements recently 
and the Directory. They formed a portion of the consular guard, | made in the war carbines, and the patronage of the Duke of Or- 
and acquired high renown in the imperial guard. The light in- | leans, to concentrate anew the attention of the military authori- 
fantry finally lost its distinctive drill, and the expediency of sup- | ties on this vital question. After many unproductive attempts, 


THE RALLY BY FOUR. 


the opinion obtained in France 
that it was impossible ever to 
obtain good campaign service 
from rifled arms, when an old 
officer of the infantry of the 
royal guard, M. Delvigne, in- 
vented a mode of forcing the 
ball, which renders the loadin 

of a carbine as simple and ak 
most as prompt as that of the 
ordinary musket. From 1826 
to 1837, M. Delvigne struggled 
to obtain the adoption of his 
invention by the French army. 
At this period, the Duke of 
Orleans had just finished a 
journey in England and Ger- 
many, during which he had 
examined with care the light 
troops of these different coun- 


_tries, and could appreciate the 


advantages and merit of their 
organization. He received the 
inventor favorably, and the 
same —thanks to his all- 
powerful influence!—a trial 
company of sharpshooters (tir- 
ailleurs) was formed at Vin- 
cennes, and armed with the 
Delvigne carbine. In 1838, two 
other companies were added to 
the first. These Tirailleurs de 
Vincennes wore the Spanish 
cap, the frock with two rows of 
buttons, and the green epau- 
lettes of the old Foot Chasseurs 
of the Imperial Guard; by the 
side hung a yataghan sabre, 
whose blade readily detached 
itself from the guard, so as to 
be fixed to the extremity of-the 
carbine, and thus changed into 
the most formidable of bayo- 
nets. The provisional battal- 


ing it was mooted. However, under the war administration | ion of chasseurs, created by the ordinance of November 14th, 


of the Duke of Dalmatia, an act was 
body of chasseurs, armed with rifle 
Some years passed 


ed for adding a large | 1838, was constituted under the title of Tirailleurs de Vincennes, 
ines, to the regular army. | by an act of August 28, 1839. At the camp of Fontainbleau, to 
away, however, before this true light infantry | which they were ordered to repair, professional men admired their 


ees 


Ps PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
CARRY ARMS. GYMNASTIC STEP. 
war, Louis Napol 
+4 cision, the bayonet would still remain, what it ever has been, the | 
terrible of the French 
infantry.” ‘This assertion was x 
larly trained, and even then the 
duced us to reproduce a series SS SORES 
manual of the sabre-fusee, the a. 
| 
LOADING. ON THE MARCH. MARCH IN LINE OF BATTLE——-GYMNASTIC STEP. FIRING FROM BEHIND AN OBSTACLE. 
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POLNT IN QUARTE. 


rapid and precise movements, the superiority of their marksman- 
ship, the severity of their uniform and the good arrangement of 
their equipments. An act of September 28, 1840, created ten bat- 
talions of chasseurs a pied. They were composed of picked men, 
and went into camp at St. Omer, where they were organized and 
drilled by the Duke of Orleans 
and General de _ Rostolan. 
Each battalion was composed of 
eight companies and a section 
outside the ranks. The effec- 
tive force was 1249 men. The 
staff consisted of a chief of bat- 
talion, a captain, adjutant- 
Major, a captuin acting as 
major, a lieutenant instructor 
of marksmanship, a lieutenant- 
treasurer, a lieutenant of cloth- 
ing, and a surgeon aide-major. 
The first seven companies were 
armed with the Delvigne car- 
bine, with Major Thierry’s im- 
provement. The eighth, com- 
of choice and vigorous 
men, was provided with a heav- 
ier arm, but one offering incom- 
parably more advantageous re- 
sults, from the greater range 
and penetration of the ball. 
In 1842, the calibre of the car- 
bines was increased. Subse- 
quent inventions and improve- 
ments—such as the conical 
ball, and the loading at the 
breech—have carried the arms 
used by the chasseurs to perfec- 
tion. In the spring of 1841, the 
ten battalions left the camp of 
St. Omer. They reached Paris, 
where they received their colors, 
and on the 7th of May, under 
the skilfal orders of their organ- 
izer, they executed in the poly- 
gon of Vincennes their grand 
mancuvres and target-firing in 
the presence of an immense 
concourse of generals, officers 
of all arms, peers of France, 
deputies and curious spectators 
congregated from the capital. 
The 3d, 5th, 6th, 8th and 10th battalions immediately set out for 
Algeria. In the spring of 1843, the 9th joined them. In 1849, 
the Ist battalion sustained the reputation of the arm at the siege 
of Rome, The shared in the last expedition against the 
Kabyles. Captain 


Casse of the staff, lately published in the 


“ Army Monitor,” three remarkable articles on the light infantry 
and foot chasseurs, from which we copy the following details to 
serve as & commen on our engravings :—“‘ What a noble, 
great and truly fraternal idea is it to link together four soldiers, 
neighbors ia the ranks, and calling them ‘battle comrades,’ say to 


~ 
THE RALLY BY HALF SECTION. 


them, ‘ Each one of you is a partner in the life of the three others. 
It is the dying old man’s fagot of sticks. A single stick is easiiy 
broken ; a bundle advantageously resists. Our infantry thor- 
oughly understood this idea, worthy also of developing in their 
hearts the noble sentiment of fraternity, which is called in the 


CHASSEURS DEPLOYED AS TIRALLEURS. 


army 
welcomed to their ranks. 


SS 

= = 


esprit du corps, which the battalions of foot chasseurs have 
The idea of ‘battle comrades,’ acting 
in groups to defend themselves, forming in the plain, to resist cav- 
alry, as many little squares, of which each component is ready to 
sell his life dearly to protect those of his brethren in arms, is one 
of the most fortunate. and fer- 
tile ideas presented by the or- 
ganization of the foot 

Called by their service to fight 
almost always separately, and 
not by platoons and battalions, 
the foot chasseurs required a 
much more solid individual in- 
struction than other infantry. 
The ordinances made for them 
provided for it; to the regular 
manual has been added vaults 
and demi-vaults (facings and 
half-facings), fencing with the 
bayonet, the manner of assault- 
ing cavalry, as well as i 
its Then the schoal 
of riflemen has been so modi- 
fied, that this service is not an 
accidental, but an habitual ser- 
vice ; and men can fight in this 
way an entire day w t ral- 
lying on the platoon or battal- 
ion, if there isa necessity for so 
doing. The rally by ‘battle 
comrades,’ and by groups of 
comrades on the reserve of the 
half-section or section, may pre- 
cede the rally on the platoon 
and battalion, so that the last 
two rallies are only ordered 
when there is a superior oppos- 
ing force.” We are not aware 
that any other army of Europe 
has yet attempted to introduce 
this peculiar bayonet-drill. It 
is taught, however, at West 
Point, and may at some future 
time be introduced into the 
American — Even, how- 
ever, if the drill should be at- 
tempted by Austrians or Eng- 
lish, we doubt if they could 
equal the efficiency of the 
French troop in the use of the |ayonet. The very solidity of the 
best Austrian and English so diess would be an impediment to 
their success. They want thet cat-like activity, that lightning- 
like promptitude which makes the Frenchman such a formidable 
antagonist. 
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Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE RUNNING EVERGREEN. 


BY L. J. SAWYER. 


Sometimes within the forest wide, 
And oft some rivuiet beside, 

Oft where some little streamlet rolls, 
It rans along the mossy knolls : 

It nestles ‘neath the rustling trees, 
Ofttimes all covered up with leaves, 
And oft, beneath the snow, I’ve seen 
The bright, the running evergreen. 


It hides itself within the moss, 

Over which the alder tassels toss, 

And flirt, and wave before the wind. 

It creeps along some bush behind, 

Ite sprangies, curling in a wreath, 
Conceal themselves some mound beneath, 
In lowly dell and glade tis seen, 

The bright, the running evergreen. 


FREEDOM. 


"Tis vain—my tongue cannot impart 
drunkenness of heart, 
en first this liberated eye 
Surveyed earth, ocean, sun and sky, 
As if my spirit pierced them through, 
And all their inmost wonders knew! 
One word alone can point to thee 
That more than feeling—I was free! 
E’en for thy presence ceased to pine: 
The world, nay, heaven itself was mine.—Brnon. 


BOOKS. 


Come let me make a sunny realm around thee, 
Of thoughts and beauty !—here are books and flowers, 
With spells to loose the fetters that have bound thee, 
The ravelled evil of this world’s feverish hours. 

Mas. Hemans. 


VIRTUE. 


O Virtue! Virtue! as thy joys excel, 
So are thy woes transcendent; the gross world 
Knows not the bliss or misery of either.—THomson. 


Gtliter’s Easy Chair, 


GOssiIP WITH THE READER. 


— We have accomplished a long meditated evasion ; 
we have passed the city limits; we have escaped, for the 
purpose of preparing our weekly dish of gossip, to quiet 
country quarters. A Sabbath stillness reignsaround us, 
broken only by the whistle of the robin, the melodious 
trilis of the bobolink, or the whispering flirtations of 
the wind with the mountain ash. As we lift our eyes 
from the study-table, heaped with books and papers, we 
look across the fragrant new-mown fields, bordered by 
lines of bushes, with here and there a swaying elm, 
through vistas of woodland to the valley of the silver 
Charles, with green and wooded hills rising in the back- 
ground, and villas, cottages and villages scattered in 
white patches over a broad area. A little flower-garden 
is hidden from view by a line of shrubbery, but the per- 
fume of roses and pinks is wafted through our open win- 
dow. Fora wonder, the day is hot, the air is tremulous, 
but we are quite comfortable within doors. If, under 
these circumstances, one cannot work with a will, he 
must be a most unconscionable fellow; so, with & self- 
promised reward of an amble on horseback towards sun- 
set, we bend to our task. The anticipation of spur and 
saddle will speed pen and scissors. ..... We see that or- 
ders have been given for introducing athletic games and 
gymnastic exercises in the British army. The idea is 
derived from the French. The Zouaves are trained gym- 
nasts, and are as agile as 80 many Ravels. Quite true. 
But it will be a hard task to make a Zouave out of a 
beef-fed, beer-drinking John Bull. The attempt reminds 
us of the German, who had a great admiration of the 
French character and a desire to imitate it. Whena 
friend surprised him in his room, jumping clumsily over 
the chairs and tables, and asked him, wonderingly, what 
he was doing, he replied, ** Trying to be lively.”...... In 
one of the recent engagements in Italy. a Zouave received 
an unsteady stroke from the bayonet of an Austrian sol- 
dier which only tore his cheek. ‘“ Blockhead!” said the 
Zouave, fixing his eyes on his adversary, as be shrugged 
his shoulders, contemptuously, ‘Is that the way to 
deliver a bayonet thrust? Look here!” And by way of 
example be buried his sabre-bayonet to the guard in the 
breast of his opponent. ..... There is a vast amount of 
grit in the “ wimmen folk” when they undertake any- 
thing. An amwasing incident was witnessed at the depot 
of the Great Western Railway, recently. An old lady 
was running after, and making vigorous efforts to catch 
the express train, which was fully a quarter of a mile 
ahead of her. ..... * Awful” Gardner, the converted and 
reformed pugilist, now presides over the free reading and 
coffee-room, 26 New Bowery, New York, established by 
some liberal gentlemen for the purpose of furnishing re- 
freshment, instruction, and a place of social meeting, as 
a counterpoise to the dens of temptation that exist in the 
neighborhood. The enterprise is an excellent one and 


produced his eighty-ninth successful play. He bids fair 
to rival Lope de Vega in productiveness. The new drama 
is called “ Art and Artifice,” and it sketches the upshot 
of Quentin Matey’s abandonment of the blacksmithing 
busi and b jing «a painter, for the purpose of win- 
ning the daughter of an old Dutch burgher—a humbur- 
gher—named Von T wilt. who took it into his bead that 
she should only be wed by the best painter of Antwerp. 
The play is said to be full of beautiful thoughts and 
beautifal language...... The Milwaukie News says the 
“Order of the Sons of Malta” lately gave the widow of 
Lopes, who was garrotted in Caba, a house and lot in 


England state that great progress has been made on the 
steamer Great Eastern, which, it is anticipated, will be 
ready for sea by the first of August. We hope tosee the 
elephant when it arrives in Portland...... A Cincinnati 
paper says that an economical couple from Iowa arrived 
at Alexandria, Mo., recently, to get married. The groom 
had neither hat, coat nor waisteort, but Justice Spencer 
kindly loaned him those meeded garments, and then tied 
the knot for the pair. When the ceremony was over, the 
groom told the “Squire” thgt he “ hadn’t a red,” but 
would like to trade him a pet wolf, if they could agree 
on the terms. The “ Squire” took the varmint and gave 


the happy bridegroom one dollar to boot... . The French 


Academy some time ago offered @ prize for the best poem 
on the subject of the Sisters of Charity in the Nineteenth 
Century. The prize has been recently awarded, and we 
are happy to say that it was gained by a lady—Madame 


that the Duke of Calabria, who has now, on the death of 
Ferdinand II. ascended the throne of Naples, is an 
artist of considerable merit. As a sculptor he has pro- 
duced many remarkable works, and has engraved many 
medals, which are at present in the museum of Na- 
ples...... The Empress Eugenie is not forgotten by her 
husband, though he has fled to war and arms from the 
“*munnery of her chaste breast and quiet mind.” Twice 
a day are despatches brought to the palace—at twelve in 
the morning and at six at night. The morning messen- 
ger regularly brings a bouquet of Italian flowers for the 
empress—a pretty and gallant conceit...... A writer in 
the London Illustrated News says: “ The gravestone of 
William Hazlitt in the Church of 8t. Ann's, Soho, is tot- 
tering and illegible. This should not be. As we trod, 
two days ago, with silent, thoughtful feet, this now 
sealed-up cemetery, we had a solemn passing thought 
that the grave of William Hazlitt well deserves a memo- 
rial of more than thirty years’ duration. But we live in 
strange times; and it must be indifferent alike to the 
good and to the great whether the curtain on our coffin 
falls on Woking or Westminster Abbey......A Paris let- 
ter-writer says: ‘‘One or two of the newspapers, in or- 
der the better to carry on their war, for which they have 
been unable to obtain subscribers to their loan with the 
same facility as the emperor, have hit upon the idea of 
offering as a premium to subscribers for one year a map 
and a boxof pins! These pins have colored heads—green, 
tri-colored, and mixed black and yellow. These repre- 
sent the three combating nations, and are stuck over 
the map, to fellow the advance of the different armies: 
and right merry is the game at the door of the cafes, 
when two old officers take the command, and then ven- 
trebleu! morbleu! corbleu! you should see how the Sar- 
dinians are made to follow far in the rear, while the Aus- 
trians fly on a long way before. This sweet and interest- 
ing game, which attracts every listless idler to the cafes, 
is the great occupation of the moment, whole bands of 
men, with beards and moustachio@, broad shoulders and 
big trousers, looking warlike and’ vigorous enough for 
any amount of labor or defence, may be seen deeply en- 
gaged defeating these imaginary Austrians, and poring 
for hours over the best method of sticking the little pins 
right into the very heart of Lombardy, refreshing them- 
selves, meanwhile. on the march and amid the combat 
by glasses of eau sucree or eau glacee, and taking fresh 
courage with every draught.”’..... Asan evidence of what 
industry and perseverance will do, it may be stated that 
the Hon. Solon Borland and Hon. Jerre Clemens have 
risen, by successive stages, from United States senators 
and ministers plenipotentiary, until they have reached 
the editorial chair, and they ere now associated in the 
management of the Memphis (Tenn.) Enquirer. ..... The 
French correspondent of the New York Express says: 
** Paris continues to be filled up by Americans and others, 
returning from Italy, and soon Italy will be emptied of 
strangers. Switzerland and Germany will be the tour- 
ists’ points the coming summer, and poor Italy will suf- 
fer more in the absence of foreigners, who are ever buy- 
ing something in the arts...... A tunnel through the 
earth, from New England to New Zealand, would be eight 
thousand miles long. ..... A type-setter, who says he is 
accustomed to set Persian, Arabic, Turkish, Greek, Ar- 
menian, Italian, French and English type, advertises in 
the Levant (Constantinople) Herald for a situation in 
England, America, or elsewhere....... Punch says of 
“The Theatre of War,” that they are doing such a tre- 
mendous stroke of business that for the present all com- 
plimentary admissi fured, and even the public 


are 
press is suspended...... Many of the letters from the 
seat of war in Italy note the skill of the Tyrolese rifle- 
men in the Austrian army. They annoy the French ex- 
ceedingly, and pick off men at an almost incredible dis- 
tance. where they were considered safe from the reach 
of even the longest range of small arms at the present 
Pe If women were jurors, as some of them claim 
they ought to be, what chance would ugly old fellows 
stand when indicted?...... A good citizen is a peace- 
maker; and a bull in a china shop is a piece-maker, 
too......When a devout Mohammedan, on his death- 
bed, gives to his spiritual guide the requisite amount of 
money, he is furnished with a passport to Paradise, which 
is carefully placed near his head in the coffin. The fol- 
lowing is a free translation of one of these passports: 
*- Angel Gabriel,—Dear Sir—In consideration of the sum 
of Rs—, paid by Sheik Abdel Karim into our common 
treasury, you will please deliver to him, on arrival at 
your place, three pomegranate trees, two date do., one 


ammunition for the rifles now in use will give a terrible 
idea of the power of destruction possessed by the French 
troops.”...... A bachelor says: ‘“ A woman will cling to 
the chosen of her heart like a fly to a ‘ Catch-em-alive,’ 
and you can’t separate her without snapping strings no 
art can mend, and leaving a portion of her soul on the 
upper leather of your affections. She will sometimes see 
something to love where others see nothing to admire; 
and when fondness is once fastened on a feliow, it sticks 
like a penny-stamp to an envelope, or a tax-gatherer to 
your house-door.”......Mr. Bruhn, a celebrated Prus- 
sian astronomer, has announced that it will take the late 
comet two thousand one hundred years to travel around 
its orbit and pay us another visit, and naively “ sup- 
poses”? that “‘few of us will be here to welcome it 
The once fs or infa 
“Jack Sheppard” was played recently at the Victoria 
Theatre, London, and was announced for future repre- 
eentations; buta notice has been sent to the manager 
from the lord chamberlain’s office interdicting the per- 
formance of the play at that or any other theatre for the 
future. It is some time since the lord chamberlain ex- 
ercised his authority over dramas in possession of the 
stage....... The French are turning their Algerian con- 
quests to t in the interests of civilization. By 
the application of modern scientific instruments, the 
engineers have been able to sink Artesian wells in the 
sandy deserts, and to extract from the soil, at a compar- 
atively moderate depth, water at the rate of from 300 to 
500 gallons a minute. The natives are attracted to these 
spots, and the scriptural prophecy is being literally ful- 
filled, “‘The desert shall rejoice and blossom as the 
rose.”’,..... A young lady near Franklin, Ky., went hunt- 
ing on horseback, lately, and astounded her cavalier by 
leaping over stone fences, and bagging seventeen fine 
squirrels. 


foreign Sutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

There are indications at present that the war in Eu- 
rope will have a wider sweep than was anticipated at first. 
Prussia ean illy check her impatience, and may soon give 
the signal for Germany to enter on the field of carnage. 
The attempts of Kossuth and Klapka to kindle the flame 
of revolt among the Hungarians may lead to a general 
war. In the present state of Germany on the one side, 
and the Danubian populations on the other, a second 
revolutionary outbreak in Hungary may light up a war 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. If Kossuth and Klap- 
ka be seriously combining to kindle the flame of rebeliion 
in that remote province of Austria, the Germans may 
have that casus belli which the more heated among them 
may desire.—The Prussian corps d’armee to be mobilized 
are tie 84, 4th, 6th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, and the guards. 
The Ist, 2d, and 9th corps are reserved, to be opposed, if 
necessary, to Russia. The other corps will be concen- 
trated, and only sufficient troops will be left in the pro- 
vinces to garrison the towns and the fortresses.—The 
Moniteur recapitulates the French loss at Magenta, name- 
ly : 323 killed, 2165 wounded, and 470 missing. The 
French loss at Malegnano was 154 killed, 725 wounded, 
and 64 missing. An official account has been published 
of the losses of the Austrians at the battle of Magenta: 
68 offipers and 1802 soldiers killed, 218 officers and 4130 
soldiers wounded; 4000 soldiers missing —Commercial 
affairs in France appear at present to be regulated by 
political events connected with the war. As long as the 
idea prevails that hostilities will be confined to Italy, 
speculation is continued as in ordinary times, but when 
an extraordinary event takes place, such as the mobiliza- 
tion, by the Prussian government, of six corps d'armee, 
stagnation again sets in. Fortunately the manufac- 
turers in Paris have sufficient orders on hand to give 
employment to all their operators. The Americans at 
present are their best customers. 


Milan, Italy. 

The scowling, censorious, and petulant population of 
Milan have been transferred into a joyous, impression- 
able, good-natured people. The transition from one rule 
to another was sudden and without a struggle; none of 
the passions which are sure to appear in every popular 
movement have been roused. It was like the sudden 
realization of a dream long hoped for and ardently de- 
sired, and the Milenese awoke one morning and found 
this cherished dream a reality. Not even the most ac- 
tive imagination among them had dared to conceive such 
a speedy solution. 


Divorce in France. 
The civil tribunal of the Seine has just decided, in a 


case “Madame X—— v. the mayor of the 10th arron- « 


dissement,” that a foreign woman, legally divorced in 
her own country, cannot during her first husband's life- 
time—although he also is a foreigner—contract a second 
marriage in France, where, since 1816, the law does not 
permit a divorce under any circumstance whatever. 


England. 

The formation of rifle corps is extending through all 
parts of the country. As it is felt that there may be 
many willing and ready to join these corps whose means 
will not allow them to purchase the uniform and accou- 
trements, associations are being organized to provide the 
y funds. 


tamarind, and other trees in proportion. Also, t 

black houris and seven palaces, horses and cattle in abun- 
dance, and oblige yours, etc.”...... Liberty will not de- 
scend to a people; a people must raise themselves to lib- 
erty—it is a blessing that must be earned before it can 
be enjoyed. ..... A stranger who visited Jersey City, and 
got levolved in the intricacies of the railroad depot, came 
to the conclusion that no one could get into New Jersey 
without a might key...... “ Generally speaking,” says 
the Paris Pays, ‘“‘no correct estimate is formed of the 
labor required for the transport of the stores of an army. 
It requires not less than 300 horses to carry 1,000,000 
cartridges. The government has already sent 10,000,000 
cartridges to Italy, so that thie one article alone has 
given work to 3000 horses. Such an enormous mass of 


The Queen and the Pope. 

The Roman correspondent of the Weekly Register 
writes that her majesrty Queen Victoria has forwarded an 
autograph letter to the pope, thanking his holiness for 
bis present of a beautiful mosaic table. It is added that 
the pope was much gratified with the friendly sentiments 
expressed by her majesty. 


Germany. 

In Germany there is a large party which does not hes- 
itate to pronounce Austria to be in the wrong io her 
policy as to Italy, ahd who judge the French Emperor's 
deeds as they are interpreted by bis words. The hope of 
‘arresting a genera! war is in the success of this party. 


, drama of 


The British Ministry. 

First Lord Treasury, Viscount Palmerston; Chancellor 
Exchequer, W. E. Gladstone; Foreign Secretary, Lord 
John Russell; Home Secretary, Sir G. C. Lewis; Colonia) 
Secretary, Duke Newcastle; War Secretary, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert; for India, Sir C. Wood; First Lord Admiralty, 
Duke Somerset; Lord Ch , Lord Campbell; Presi- 
dent of Council, Earl Granville; Privy Seal, Duke Ar- 
gyle; Postmaster General, Lord Elgin; President Board 
of Trade, Mr. Cobden; President Poor Law Board, Mil- 
ner Gibson; First Commissioner of Works, Cardwell ; 


* Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster, Sir G. Grey; Sir A. 


Cockburn succeeds Lord Campbell as Lord Chief Justice 
of England, and the following under secretaries: India, 
Mr. Baring; Home, G. Clive; War, Lord Ripon; Civil 
Lord of Admiralty, Mr. Whitbread; Judge Advocate, 
Justice Headlam ; Secretary Poor Law, Gilpin; Vice Pres- 
ident Couneil of Education, Solicitor General Sir H. 
Keating; Household Officers—Steward, Lord St. Ger- 
manus; Horse, Marquis of Aylesbury; Buckhounds, 
Earl Bessboro; Mistress Robes, Duchess Sutherland. 


Rome. 

A remarkable demonstration was got up in Rome in 
honor of the recent successes of the French and Pied- 
montese armies before Milan. Unable to restrain their 
impetuous joy, the Romans, as soon as the news was 
received, ran through the streets in great numbers, and, 
following the route of the Corso, stopped before the 
house of General Goyon. Here they burst into the most 
enthusiastic exclamations of *‘ Viva la Francia!” Viva 
Ewperatore Napoleone!” Viva 1’ Independenza!”’ 
Their cries were repeated again and again, until General 
Goyon appeared at the window, and thanked the multi- 
tude by gestures. 


Naples. 

A great political demonstration took place in Naples on 
the receipt of the mews of the battle of Magenta. A 
great demonstration was made in favor of the French. 
The road from the royal palace to the street called the 
Chiaja was filled with upwards of twenty thousand peo- 
ple, cheering the French and Piedmontese consuls’ resi- 
dences. The Swiss and police charged upon them with 
the bayonet and gradually they were dispersed. 


Austrian Finances. 

An Austrian imperial decree proclaims that the public 
will receive for interest on the national loan now due, 
either bank notes at 125 florins for every 100 florins, or 
two government bonds, redeemable with compound in- 
terest in five years. Commercial letters from Vienna de- 
scribe the financial condition of Austria as one of com- 
plete bankruptcy. 


The Galway Steam-Line. 

Official documents relative to the postal contract with 
the Galway steamship line are published. The service 
will not commence till June 1, 1860. The government 
had refused to dispense with the conditions requiring 
communieation with New York via Newfoundland in six 
days. 

Prussia. 

The announcement in the Prussian Gazette that the 
Prince of Prussia has ordered that six corps d‘armee shall 
be set in motion, is regaded in Paris as the answer of the 
Germanic Confederation to the note of Prince Gorts- 
chakoff. 

Italian Malcontents, 

The Times Paris correspondent speaks of the dissatis- 
faction of seme of the Italians at territorial accessions of 
the King of Sardinia. They protest against his taking 
possession of Lombardy, and require a confederation, not 
fusion. 

Russia. 

Russia is making vast preparations at all naval depots. 
The Neva division of the fleet is reported to number 80 
first class ships, and the Baltic fleet 35 sail of the line, of 
which 14 screw steamers were at Cronstadt. 


Important Arrest. 

It is stated that the King of Sardinia has ordered the - 
arrest of one of the colonels of one of the Sardinian reg- 
iments, for having, contrary to discipline and obvious 
policy, addressed a proclamation to the Roman Legation. 


Russia Ready. 

A letter from St. Petersburgh says if Prussia allows 
herself to be goaded into a menacing step, Russia will 
concentrate troops on the Gallician frontiers, and send a 
detachment of her fleet to Prussian Baltic ports. 


Horrors of War. 

The Piedmontese division engaged at Palestro, when 
repassing through Novarre, marched with five companies 
out of ten under sub-officers; the others remained on 
the field of battle. 


British Chancellors. 

On the resignation of Lord Chelmsford there will be 
fiwex-chancellors. namely, Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
St. Leonards, Cranworth, and Chelmsford, each drawing 
£5000 per annum. 

French Troops. 

The emperor, it is said, has demanded 100,000 more 
men for Italy, to besiege Austrian fortresses. The French 
army of observation on the Rhine frontiers numbers 
71,000. 

Valuable Gift. 

Mr. William Russell, the correspondent of the London 
Times, has been presented by Lieut. Morelaw with a 
magnificent sceptre which belonged to the King of Delhi. 


Klapka’s Proclamation. 

A Turin journal publishes a proclamation by Klapka, 
drawn up for distribution among the Hungarian soldiers 
in the Austrian army. 

American Surgeons. 

The government of Sardinia has declined the offer of 

the services of surgeons from the United States. 


Greece. 
Demonstrations in honor of the French victories have 
taken place in Greece. 
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Teams ror ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in 4 
vance of the period of their ——_. as our large 
edition days Publisher Address 
and Proprietor 


No. 22 Winter 


MRS. PARTINGTON'S NEW BOOK. 


READY ABOUT JULY 20th, 


KNITTING WORK: 
A WEB OF MANY TEXTURES. 


By B. P. SHILLABER, (Mrs. Partineton.) 


HE Publishers take pl in g & new 
volume from this popular author, whose name for 
wit and bhumcr, conveying truth and instruction, isa 
household word Over 30 cepiecs of her pre- 
vious work, published some five years since, were sold in 
a short time after its issue; since then the old dame has 
been gaining in popularity, while a t interest has 
been manifested in “ Ike,” as he has developed himself 
under Mrs. Partington’s m ment. 
The Publishers expect that this book will be the most 
of the issues. It will be published in 
elegant style, and illustrated by the well-known and 
popular artist, AUGUSTUS HOPPIN. 


Prominent among the illustrations are 
Ike, a Pagilist, 
The Partington Family, 
Mrs. Partington Criticizing Miss Wiggles, 
Ike Burlesquing Hoops. 
And many others, which none but Hoppin could have 
, ever designed. 


Sam Slick has run hisrace. Mrs Partington now is the 
American humorist, nal, genial, laughable, and not 
uninstructive. We wish it to be anderstood that * Ike” 
is included in these remarks. No one should buy the 
book who thinks it sinful to laugh.— Henry Ward Beecher, 
in N. Y. Independent 


A regular Yankee institution is Mrs. Partington, and 
well deserves the compliment of a book.—N. Y. Tribune. 


In 1 vol., 12mo............Price, $1 25. 
BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 
Julyl6 Publishers, Boston. 2w 


BOSTON DIRECTORY, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JULY 1, 

1860. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
AND FOR SALE BY 

ADAMS, SAMPSON & Coa.,, 
DIRECTORY OFFICE, 
91 WASHINGTON STREET. 


THE ONLY POSITIVELY 


FIRE PROOF SAFE 


1S THE 
ARLARDS pers NT, of which Dr.’s C. T. 


M4 kson and A. A Hayes, assayers to the State of 
assert, ‘‘ the door-way (the most vulner- 
able part of a safe) to be as fire proof as the walls, and 
that is all that can be expected of a safe; and secure in 
any fire, the intensity of which is less than sufficient to 
melt the mass of iron and stone.” 

Messrs. Cochran & Hall, of New Orleans, say at the 
burning of our warehouse. Ney 8. 1858, ** your safe had 
as severe a test as is possible to imagine, no water being 
— upon it. Our fears es: it, and a Salaman- 

r Safe of re partially realized 
by the ‘cae of the latter, while the entire contents 
aye ur safe were preserved from the slightest —--. ” 

R the burning of the Pioneer Mechanics Shop at Bur- 
lington, Vt., April 14, 1858, “‘ the heat was so intense in 
the division which the safe stood that it melted the ma- 
chinery into masses, so that out of some thirty tons not 
half a ton was fit for use again—while the entire contents 
of the safe, books, papers, and $6000 in notes were 
uninjured.” 


Especial attention given to designing safes for house use! 
M. B. BIGELOW & ANSON HARDY, 
Manufacturers, 32 School St., Boston, Mass. 


ISAAC BRIDGE, No. 91 Magazine Street, New Orleans 
Agent. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


\ E call the attention of our readers to the adverti 

ment of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry in an- 
other column, and assure them they can find no better 
remedy for coughs, colds, asthma, bronchial affections, 
or any disease of the throat or lungs. 

In August, 1858, an estimable friend of ours returned 
from a visit in the country much emaciated, and labor- 
ing under a severe cough, which had made such rapid 
inroads upon her constitution that we felt something 
must be done at once, or she would become a victim of 
consumption. Having known the beneficial results which 
have occurred from the use of Wistar's Balsam, we made 
purchase of some for her, and are happy to say that be- 
fore she had taken the contents of one bottle her cough 
had entirely left her, aud she is now in the enjoyment of 
excellent health.— Olive Branch, June 25, 1859. 


PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & Co., 
18 Tremont Street, Boston. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN. 


We would 
the Publishers of that 


VALUABLE AND BEAUTIFUL WORK 
MILCH COWS 
AND 
DAIRY FARMING. 
BY CHARLES L. FLINT, 
Secretary of the Mass. State Board of Agriculture. 


that we have become 


Although the book has been before the public but a 
short time, the very flattering reception given it is a full 
and satisfactory endorsement of its merits 

The book is rong illustrated with 128 engravings. 

The present edition is exhausted, and we shall iasue in 
a few daysa 

New Edition of 3000 Copies. 


All orders should be addressed to 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., 
PUBLISHERS. ... 


ORTH THINKING OF,.—Many of our read 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


—AND— 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
No. 25 State Street. 
OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 
with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 
COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
END WARRANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 


wM. paves, | by 
eowly 12 


Can it be Done ? 
MALE COMPLAINTS,” Scro- 


falous Hummers, (Canker, Salt Rheum), and re 
— its attendant horrors, cured without medicine 


and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying about 
their rooms in the most unavailable form. Now to dou- 
ble their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 
venient for use and ornamental to your apartments. you 
have only to place them together, send to our office by 
express, or hand them in personally, and they will . 
bound up in my | desired style, at the lowest rates, and 
returned to you in one week. A valuable collection of 
books is accumulated in a little while by this means, at 


an extremely trifling cost. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


GAS STEAK BROILERS, 


HE public are invited to call and examine this new 
invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
thet a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 


Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iron Heaters. 
Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


- F. SHAW, 
174 Washington, opposite Bromfield 8t. 


WANTED, 


may28 tf 
500 active or | men to act as local and travelling 

agents. ina easy, useful and honorable, 
at a salary of $100 per month. A capital of $5 only is 
required. No patent medicine or book business. Full 
—* given free to all who enclose ten cents and 

GEORGE C. BROWN & Co., 
3m Hookset, N. Hi. 


BOOK BINDING. 


SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 
Bound and Returned in one Week. 
At No. 22 Winter Street, 
BOSTON. 
tf Pusiisaine House. june25 


= MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned in one week. 


dies ever known for Sore Eyes, Films, and Total 
Blindness. Read my “ Book of In nation respecting 
the Nutritive a — to you for one dime) and learn 


how these 
jaly16 4w LAnOY SUNDERLAND, Boston, Mass. 


IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD, 
food and habits of civilized man induce in a great 
majority an impure condition of the blood, the 
source of a great variety of painful diseases, which dis- 
turb the a ym y of almost every family in the land. 
A sure, safe and agreeable remedy is at hand in the 
PERUVIAN SYRUP, a fact which cannot be denied. 


THOMAS S. DROWNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


“FINE GOLD JEWELRY, CHAINS, etc. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
Neo. 151 Washington Street, Boston. 
janel8 Repairing done promptly. bw 


PEDER’S METHOD FOR THE GUITAR. A 

New and ve Method of rapidly acquiring a 

thorough mastery of the Instrument, with a pleasing 
variety of Songs and National Melodies. Price, $2 50. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co. 
277 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


HE FLAG OF OUR UNION,—This is the best 

miscellaneous weekly paper in the country, contain- 
ing more ORIGINAL matter than any other. It keeps its 
readers pe | informed upon all the topics of the day. be- 
sides furnishing novelettes, tales, sket 
adventures, foreign and domestic news. wit a humor, 
and poetic Sent by mail for oe a year, and for 
sale every for FOUR se per cop: 

M. BALLOU, ” Boston, Mass. 


OR SALE.—A few wood cuts at this office, on rea- 
sonable terms. Parties at a distance, by designating 
what engraving is desired, will be answered by return of 
mail, and the price at once given. tf. 
PARSONS & GIBBY, 
STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 


jy2 3m NO. 3 WINTER STREET. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT, WARREN & Co., 


Nos. 89 anp 98 MILK STREET, anp 94 CONGRESS ST., 


Importers and Dealers in all descrip- 
tiens of Paper, Paper Steck, and 
Manufacturers Materials. Print- 
ing, Writing, and Colored 
Papers, of every variety, 
MADE TO ORDER. 

ap30 38m 


BAKER’S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Coe.’s 


Frenca, Hom@oratarc, anp VaNttLa Premium 
Cuoco.ats, Paeparsp Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pastsz, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLusLe Hom@orataic anp Disrs- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND ORacKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three- of @ century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest q and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children, invalids, 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 
For sale by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York; 

Wm. 8. T. V. Brundige, Baltimore ; 


Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co. “9 
6m* 13 Dorchester, Mass. 


SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 
289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


> Pho taken of every size and finished in 
Oil, Water, India Ink and Pastel Colors. 
types taken in the most superior manner. june4 tf 
EADING FOR THE MILLION !—We will sent 
for a whole year, to any person who forwards us 8:3, 
Batlou’s Pictorral, an elegant first class illustrated weekly, 
and Ballou’s Dollar Monthly, choicely ornamented with 
engravings, and one hundred pages of original reading in 
each number! This offer has never been equalled in the 
world! Address M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street. tf. Publisher, Boston, Mass 


NEW SPRING TRIMMINGS. 
J. C. OSGOOD, 
19 WINTER STREET, 
received, and is constantly receiving, NEW 


Has 
BTYLes. OF DRESS eo which the Ladies are 
invited to examine. may28 


116, OOO, DOLLAR MONTHLY hes 


reached this remarkable circulation 
in four yams, and is rapidly increasing. One hundred 
Fully ilus- 


pages of original reading in each number. 
Enclose one dollar and receive the cheapest work 
No. 22 Winter Street. . 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 


MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 
WERFUL lens for 35 cents. A 


fly’s leg -t.. les a bear’s paw; the smallest insect 
a formidable monster. A good lens, neatly set, with in- 
structions in the manner of using, or five instruments of 
different powers, neatly packed, and sent by mail for 
$1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 
An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
ment may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 
Address 


CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 


114 HANOVER STREET, 
Room No. 2. 4w ly 3 


Cool Soda with Iced em 
Soda Water, drawn 
tent Syrup Ap tus, every syrup being pac’ in 
. Also, "Brown's Hock’ and Cla Claret Soda, to be had 
only at the Apothecary Store corner of State and 
june. 


4 
Something Wew! — 
Agents wanted, to go into 
New and Honorable Business, 
I> which will pay from $15 to $30 <i 
tion guaranteed. 

for particulars, which are a 
M. MYRICK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


TONE DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


(> There are one hundred pages of reading 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

(> Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed illus- 
trations are given in each number of the ne. 

(> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

(> Over tweive hundred pages of reading matter per 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar! 

1O> If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 

(> In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 

(> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
_- ears experience on the Boston press. 

woted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 

misceilany, wit and humor. 

(> Each number contains original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 

(> Though published but four it bas reached 
the extraordinary circulation of 11 


Any person enclosing one dollar to the 
as below, shall receive the ne for one year. 
8ix co: llar Monthly are sent one 


for 
ne M. M. BALLOU, 


Publisher and Proprietor, ; 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or siz copies, pest paid, one dollar. 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tax Puorusr 

or THE Boumer Wai. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 

Il., of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 

mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 

boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest. « 

Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COB3, Jn. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, or Tus 

Ocean. A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. This is 

a story of the Buccaneers of the 17th century, and is 

fraught with the sanguinary incidents of those times. 

Written for us by............++..NED BUNTLINE. 


THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tus Dwasr or 
ConsTANTINOPLE. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated, altogether exhibit- 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

FITZ-HERN: or, Taz Rover or rae Iaisn Seas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. A story of the early history of 
Ireland, narrating events of deep interest to every 
lover of Erin. 

Written for us by.....¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tas Wanpzaine Bous- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by.......... ..Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tux Hunter Sry oF 
Vineinta. A story of peculiar interest, portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This taie is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him ro ex- 
tended a reputation. It depicts to the life some of the 
stirring events of the Revolution. 

Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


IVAN THE SERF: or, Tue Russian anv Circassian 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Ruésia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling ‘interest. 

Written for us by........... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE SEA LION: or, Tas Paivarssr or raz Prnos- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring & plot, on in e- 
cution, the whole forming an 
nautical story, equal to the best of water times. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tux Scour or raz Sus- 
qusmanna. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part in that eventful period. 

Written for us by........ ...-Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

RODERICK THE ROVER; or, Tue or tax 
Wavs. This is a romantic story of the Buccaneer 
times, depicting scenes in the Old and New World, of 
varied and thrilling interest. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tux Reevra- 
TORS AND Mopgrators. This is a wost captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 

Written for us by..........-- Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

PAUL LAROON;: or, Tax Scource or THe ANTILLES. 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the fifteenth edition, and is 
said to beone of Mr. Cobb's best. 

Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

THE SEA LARK: or, Tat Quaproon or Lovistana. 
This is a graphic and romantic story of the land and 
sea, full of adventure and incident. 

Written for us By......... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Spanisu Cava- 
usr. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Buccanzzr or tax Gutr. 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, p d by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tuz Rovznr’s 
Cartivs. This isa true sea story. written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper's Red Rover. 

Written for us by.....Capt. HENRY P CHEEVER. 


RED HAND: or, Tue Crurser or rue Encusa Caan- 
NEL. In this story the reader will be surprised not 
more by its absorbing plot and vivid scenes, than by 
the fact that the author has adhered so closely to the 
history of the daring and tragic times of which he 
writes. 

Written for us by.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tux Secrets or tHe Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. 

Written for us by...... .... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

Address M. M. BALLOU, Pwdlisher. 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Maes 
(> For sale at all the periodical depots. 
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VIEW OF CARLSBAD, BOHEMIA. 
We publish on this page a very fine en- 
graving, representing one of the most pictur- 
ue watering places in Europe. Carlsbad 
(Charles’s Bath) is a town of Bohemia, in 
the circle of Elbogen, on the Tepel, near its 
junction with the Eger, 70 miles N. N. W. 
from Prague, and famous for its hot springs. 
The permanent residents number about three 
thousand, but during the summer season the 
pulation is sometimes three times as great. 
Tels the most fashionable wetering-place in 
Europe. The town belongs to the Emperor 
of Austria, and occupies a narrow valley 
ite mountains. It has one 
handsome street, the Kunststrasse, in con- 
nection with an elegant granite bridge across 
the Eger. The springs contain a great 


amount of carbonate and sulphate of soda, eo 
and the Spiudel, temperature 165° Fahren- RS 
heit, deposits so much incrustation, and is NS NS 

upwards with so much violence, that S S 


fresh orifices have to be continually bored to 


prevent explosions and injury to the town. << : 


Mulbrunnen, temperature 138° Fahrenheit, 
furnishes most of the water used for drink- << 
ing. Vapor baths have been constructed = 
over the Hygi ; 
around Carlsbad are much admired. The 
baths are most frequented from June to Sep- 
tember. Carlsbad was the favorite residence ~—~ 
of Goethe, Hoffman and Werner. Itiscel- = 
ebrated for the congress held there in 1819. 

The scenery in and about Carlsbad is en- 
chantingly romantic. The shores of the & 
river are occupied by quays planted with 
trees, and by a succession of cafés andshops ~- 
of every kind, which impart a very animated 

and brilliant air to this portion of the town. 
Those of the guests who prefer quict amuse- 
ment to climbing steep ascents, give the 
preference to this quarter. The town, of 
course, abounds in hotels and lodging-houses ; in 
fact, there is nothing else, for every house takes 
boarders, and the gradual development of Carls- 
bad is owing to their affluence. The public reg- 
isters show that in 1775 there were only 197 fam- 
ilies ; in 1815, 1300; in 1834, 3287 ; or, inclad- 
ing visitors, 10,000 souls. In many diseases, the 
waters are very efficacious, while the regimen 
which every patient is compelled to observe, is 
well calculated to strengthen the constitution. 


GARIBALDI’S BOYS. 

The following account of Garibaldi’s volun- 
teers is from a letter in the Paris Siécle: “Ido 
not know if you have read in ey ee pe 
nals the strange exaggerations on the subject o 
Garibaldi’s volunteers. It has been said that 


soldiers of the wallet and cord, who 
despise all discipline, and are only 
fit to make a bold stroke in enter- 
prises % night. Nota word of it is 
true. There is not a regiment in 
Europe where discipline is more se- 
verely carried out than in the com- 
panies of volunteers. Garibaldi 
chooses the men, and when he does 
not personally know those who come 
and offer their services to him, he 
does not accept them without good 
com > ides, in great 
young men belonging to the best 
ilies of Naples, Bologna, Modena, 
Parma, and especially in Milan. 

There is at this moment, at the 
Great Britain Hotel in Turin, a very 
rich Milanese Countess, whose two 
sons are volunteers. The elder is 
twenty-two, and the younger is nine- 
teen. The mother of these two 
youhg soldiers has taken up her resi- 
dence in Turin that she may benear 
her children ; she cannot see them, 
for they are fighting at the front 
posts, but she receives news from 
them every day, and will not return 
to Lombardy until the Franco-Sar- 
dinian army shall have itself entered 
at the point of the bayonet. Do not 
suppose this lady to a matron of 
ancient Rome. All her days are 
passed in dread and tears. At every 
moment she is afraid of some disas- 
trous news, and every unexpected 
letter makes her tremble. Bei 
very pious, she has two masses sai 
every morning that God may turn 
aside from the breasts of her sons the 
Austrian bullets. We are not made 
of such sorry stuff, you see, as the 
journals friendly to Austria would 
fain have it believed. 

To speak to you frankly, our 
scapegraces would not have fright- 
ened me, from the moment es 
ially when fighting with Gyulai’s 
soldiers was in question, and on my 
first journey to Turin, on meeting 
under the arcades all these young 
fellows, I was going to say strip- 
lings, who were gettin y to go 
and fight ander Garibaldi’s orders, I 
asked myself if it would not have 
been better for the papers I spoke of 
but now to have stated the truth. 
Now, however, there is no longer a 
doubt about the courage, the moral 
strength and determination of these 
nobles, 80 young indeed, who have 
flocked in from all parts of Italy. 
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Fall of confidence in their chief, they follow him 
wherever he wishes to lead them, and harass in- 
cessantly the enemy night and day—not an hour 
at rest, always on the march, and with the mus- 
ket forever on the shoulder. In less than a 
month, these children have become old soldiers. 
They have abandoned everything—they, the in- 
heritors of great names and large fortunes—for 
servitude, the platter and the hard camp couch. 
These dukes, marquises, counts; these latest 
scions of the oldest patrician stocks; have be- 
come simple soldiers, warring for independence. 
Spare, then, these proud children, who are fol- 
lowed by the anxious eyes of their mothers, all 
disdain and insult; let calumny at least respect 
such noble hearts, who will be an ternal honor 
to Italy, their country.” “* 
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THE MONUMENT, RICHMOND, VA. 

The monument delineated in the accompany- 
ing engraving by Mr. Kilburn, during his visit 
to the South to make drawings for the Pictorial, 
is within the porch of the Monument Church, 
erected on the site of the theatre destroyed by fire 
in 1811. The church was built in 1813, and 
dedicated May 4, in the following year. The 
monument bears the following inscription: “In 
memory of the awful calamity that, by the provi- 
dence of God, fell on this city on the night of the 
26th of December, in the year of Christ, 1811, 
when, by the sudden conflagration of the Rich- 
mond Theatre, many citizens of different ages 
and both sexes, distinguished for talents and for 
virtues, and beloved, perished in the 
flames, and in one short moment public joy and 


private happiness were changed into uni” 
versal lamentation, this monument is erected 
and the adjoining church dedicated to the 
worship of Almighty God, that in all future 
times Se of this — 
event, on the spot where it happened 
where the of the cutters are de- 
posited in one urn, may be united with acts 
of penitence and devotion.” In a former 
number we published a view of the church 
with a notice of the calamity ; we will, there- 
fore, 7 remind our readers that the 
scenery of the theatre took fire daring the 
representation of “ Raymond and Agnes, or 
the Bleeding Nun.” A panic seized the au- 
dience, was difficult, and nearly a 
hundred individuals ished, amo 


the Governor of Virginia and se mem- 
bers of Congress. 


A MANIFESTO BY MAZZINI. 

The New York Tribune translates from the 
Pensiero ed Azione, an Italian publication 
issued in London, a long article by Mazzini 
on the existing war, from which we extract 
the following: ‘ The truth of the situation 
is this: Asin 1848, and still more so, the 
Italian movement tends to liberty and 
national utility. The war is undertaken by 
the Sardinian monarchy and by Louis Bona- 
parte with entirely different views. As in 
1848, and still more so, the antagonism ex- 
isting between the tendencies of the nation 
and those of the accepted chiefs, which then 
ruined the war, menaces Italy with tremen- 
dous disappointments. What Italy aspires 
to is National Utility. Louis Napoleon can- 
not wish this. Besides Nizza and Savoy, 
already conceded to him by Piedmont as t 
price for his aid in the formation of a north- 
ern kingdom, he wants an opportunity to set 
up the throne of a Murat in the south, and 
the throne of his cousin in the centre. Rome, and 
part of the Roman State, are to remain under the 
temporal government of the Pope. * * Nev- 
ertheless, the war is a fact—a powerful fact— 
which creates new duties, and essentially modi- 
fies our own proceedings. Between the concep- 
tion of Cavour and the menace of a coalition, be- 
tween Louis Napoleon and Austria, equally 
fatal, there stands Italy—the more serious the 
dangers of the situation are, the more the efforts 
of all must concentrate themselves to save the 
common fatherland from the perils it incurs. If 
the war was carried on between governments, 
we might remain spectators, watching the mo- 
ment when the combatants having weakened 
each other, thé national element could come for- 
ward. But that element has already exploded. 
Deluded or not, the country trem- . 
bles in a feverish state of activity, 
and believes it is able to accomplish » 
its purpose by making use the 
war, of the emperor and the king. 
The Tuscan movement, a spontane- 
ous movement of Italian soldiers and 
citizens, the universal agitation, and 
the rush of volunteer corps, break 
through the circle of the official in- 
trigues, and they are the beatings of 
the national heart. It is n 
to follow them on the field ; it is nec- 
essary to enlarge, to Italianize (Jtal- 
tanizzare) the war. The Republi- 
cans will know how to accomplish 
this duty. Italy, if she will, may 
save herself from the perils we have 
set forth, She may win from the 
actual crisis her national unity. It 
is necessary that Austria should suc- 
cumb. We may deplore the impe- 
rial intervention, but we cannot deny 
that Austria is the eternal enemy of 
every national Italian development. 
Every Italian must co-operate in the 
downfall of Austria. This is de- 
manded by the honor, by the safety 


ofall. Europe must learn that be- 
tween us and Austria there is an 
eternal war. It is necessary that the 
people of Italy maintain intangible 
its dignity, and convince Europe 
that, if we can undergo the aid of 
tyranny, because it was claimed by 
an Italian government, we have not 
asked for it, and have not renounced 
for it our belief in liberty and the al- 
liance of peoples. The cry of ‘ Viva 
la Francia!’ may issue without guilt 
from Italian lips; not so the cry of 
‘Viva |’Imperatore!’ * * it is 
necessary that Italy arouse, from one 
end to the other in the north 
to conquer, not to receive liberty ; in 
the south to organize the reserve of 
the nationalarmy. The insurrection 
may, with due reserve, accept the 
military command of the king, 
wherever the Austrian has pitched 
his camp, or is at hand; the insur- 
rection in the south must operate and 
keep itself more independent. Naples 
and Sicily may secure the Italian 
cause and constitute its power, repre- 
sented bya national camp. * * The 
cry of insurrection, wherever it is 
heard, must be ‘Unity, Liberty, 
National Independence !’ The name 
of Rome ought always to accompany 
that of Italy. It is the duty of 
Rome, not to send one man to the 
Sardinian army, but to prove to Im- 

rial France that itis a bad bargain 
for any power to combat in the name 
of Italian independence, while sup- 
porting Papal absolutism.” 
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& this little army corps is the refuge of 
persons more or less compromised ; 
they have been represented as 50 ——- 
many ‘reiters’ or ‘lanzknechts,’ EE 
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